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AT XMAS TIME 


WISH the folks back home a Merry 

Christmas from Mexico City. And 

—not that you want to be mean—tell them: “‘It 
is actually 65 above down here!’—for you will 
be enjoying a mild, exhilarating climate. .. . 


It is fashionable to spend the winter vacation in the 
Mexican playground . . . where at a glance you behold 
a magnificent display of the drama of life: Tenth Cen- 
tury pyramids . Sixteenth Century Spanish colonial 
relics . Twentieth Century ebullient Latin life, so 
modern and yet so different! 


Make your Mexican holiday more complete by including 
in your program the Uruapan- -Patzcuaro-Morelia lake sec- 
tion—‘*Paradise on Earth,” or archaeological Oaxaca and 
Monte Alban. . . . Thrill by turning the pages of history 
several centuries back... . And, at the end of a busy day, 
return to your cozy provincial hotel for a substantial rest. 


Ten While you travel in luxurious comfort, 
faster international train schedules today 
Hours bring Mexico City ten hours closer to 


New York, Chicago, St. Louis and many 


i 
Closer! other cities in the United States. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT for information on 
winter excursion railroad and Pullnvan fares and sug- 
gestions on attractive itineraries. W/vite to us for cur 
latest illustrated folder. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 
Chicago, Ill. 


201-L, North Wells Building 


Sis MEXICO ainsi 


A SUMMER 

IN JAPAN ? 

WERE AT OUR #: 
ALOVELIEST THEN 


LOOK! WE 
ARE ARRAYED] 
IN OUR BEST 


N-Y-K MENUS ? 


GREAT / 


‘ALL MY PET 


DISHES 


is drbly ery oy 
when you go by N-Y-h 


And why? Because N. Y. K. liners bring Japan's charm to you at the very 
start — open a magic door where entertainment is a fine art, where a guest's 
wishes and comfort are Unalterable Law. Yes, even to the forethought that 
provides your favorite menus prepared to your liking by deft masters of inter- 
national cuisine. If you forget the swift, beautiful motor liners, it’s because 
you'll be living in modern Japan, enjoying her gracious, smiling hospitality, 
her glamour, her zest and allure, all the way. + Movies, swimming pools, 
orchestras? Of course. Everything that goes with Twentieth Century service. 


JAPAN, CHINA, PHILIPPINES 
Minimum round-trip fares 


from Pacific Coast to Japan 


First Class $551, Cabin Class $437 
Second Class $332, Tourist Cabin $227 


“I'm the captain and your 
host all the way” 


Regular sailings from San Francisco and 
Los Angeles via Honolulu. Also direct 
departures from Seattle and Vancouver. 
Write to Dept. 20 for information, rates and reservations. New 
York, 25 Broadway; San Francisco, 551 Market Street; Seattle, 
1404 Fourth Avenue; Chicago, 40 North Dearborn Street; Los 
Angeles, 518 West Sixth Street, or any Cunard White Star 
Limited office. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 


n-U-K 


ISLAND 


Land of sunshine and ancient mystery. 
Land of modern sport and 20th century 
amenities. From November to April a 
land of health and happiness. Motor- 
ing, Golf, Tennis, Horse Racing and 
Grand Opera—to name but a few of the 
Season’s highlights. 


For authoritative information on all aspects of 
a holiday in Egypt, address your enquiries to 
Cook-Wagons-Lits, American Express, and prin- 
cipal travel agencies or 

to 


HAMILTON M.WRIGHT 
30 Rockefeller Plaza. NEW YORK 


The Official Travel Information Consultant 
in the U.S.A for the Tourist Development jf 
Association of Egypt (under Royal Patronage) ff 


Informative literature 
sent gratis on request. 


RITONA VA CALIFORNIA 


Sub-zero to sunshine in less se 
two days from Chicago. 


GOLDEN STATE 


LIMITED 


and APACHE 


Both Trains Air-Conditioned Throughout 
No Extra Fare 


Quickest daily service to Phoenix. Shortest 
route to San Diego. Direct low- altitude 
way to Los Angeles and Santa Barbara. 
Only through service to El Paso, Tucson, 
Chandler, Indio and Palm Springs. 


Through service also from Minneapolis- 
St. Paul and St. Louis via Kansas City 


Very Low Winter Tourist Fares 


W. J. LEAHY, Passenger Traffic Manager 


i] 

| Rock Island Lines 4 

1 712 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, III. 

! Please send literature descriptive of Arizona and 
California with complete travel information. 
| 
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Here are the ©) questions 
most often asked about 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


WITH ANSWERS YOU CAN 
DEPEND ON IN PLANNING YOUR WINTER VACATION 


How much time do we need? Much less than you’d 
a 1 suppose. Schedules are faster this year than ever before. 
Even from New York, Southern California is just 
overnight by plane; 24% to 3 days by train, 5 to 7 by 
motor or stage, 2 weeks through the Panama Canal. 


How much money do we need? Again, less than 
 ] you’d suppose. Vacation costs here are 15% to 32% 
under the average of 20 leading U. S. resorts. (That 
difference can just about pay your traveling expense.) 


What’s there to do and see? Bask in the sunshine 
and thaw the winter chill out of your bones. Sail to 
enchanted pleasure islands. Ride, fish, play tennis, polo. 
Tee off under a stately palm. Pick a winner at Santa 
Anita. Explore the Sierras and giant forests, orange 
groves, Spanish missions, gay, modern Hollywood! 


cA Can we count on good weather? Astronomers at the 
world-famous Mt. Wilson observatory pronounce 

Y | Southern California ideal for its clear skies the year 

round. Sun shines an average of 355 days out of 365. 

Every day can be spent out of doors. Night brings stars, 

gay music and the heady fragrance of orange blossoms. 


Where shall we stay? Los Angeles, big, cosmopolitan, 
a world center for citrus, oil and shipping; Hollywood 
or delightful nearby cities of Los Angeles County — 
Santa Monica, Beverly Hills, Pasadena, Glendale, Long 
Beach, Pomona...at any of dozens of alluring places. 


FREE: Automatic Trip Planner 


This 80-page Official Guide Book—widely acclaimed by travel experts 
—plans your trip for you from start to finish: what to see and do, how 
to get here, time required, itemized cost schedules, plus over 100 
photographs, maps, etc... authentic facts available only through this 
non-profit community organization. Coupon brings it FREE by re- 
turn mail; also the new, free Official California Picture Map. 

Av Y EvAskin Col UEB a OUFe "SiOcU iT Hi ERIN GyA ESI F OUR NERA 
Come for a glorious vacation. Advise anyone not to come seeking employ- 
ment, lest he be disappointed; but for tourists, the attractions are unlimited. 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Div. R-12, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. : 
Send me free book with complete details (including costs) of a Southern Califor- 


: nia vacation. Also send free routing by [] auto, [J rail, (1) plane, bus, (_] steam- : 
‘ ship. Also send free booklets about counties checked: [_] Los Angeles, (] Orange, : 
: Santa Barbara, Riverside, Inyo, [J San Diego, Ventura, (_] San Bernar- s 
A dino, (] Kern, Imperial. 

: Name se : 
: Street 3 = = - 
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tie, tails and topper, 
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serve the whiskey 
that tops them all— 
6-year-old Kentucky 
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Tavern. Two years 
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older, smoother, 
richer, than the bot- 


WK 


tled-in-bond require- 
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ment. Priced at about 
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what you’d expect to 
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pay for four-year- 
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old whiskey. 
100 Proof. 
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Experienced Travellers Will Appreciate 


mT OUR-AIDER 


This is the MODERN bag for 
the traveller. It was inspired by 
the need of air travellers for a 
very light bag. Then lo and be- 
hold all travellers discovered its 
rare convenience. Also plenty of 
room for clothing and accessories. 
And it carries suits wrinkle free! 


Product of K. KAUFMANN & CO. 
358-5th Ave., New York 


On sale at 


Factory leading 
Newark, <0U DER) stores, from 
N. J. $12.50 


[WELCOME] (TRAVELERS 


—e. 
Y* 
PLENTY OF® 
ROOMS WITH 
BATH AT 


SINGLE DOUBLE 
1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest department 
stores, Empire State Building. Two auto 
entrances. Nightly concerts. Conser- 
vative clientele. Special weekly rates. 


No charge for cribs or cots for little tots. 
Alburn M Gutterson, Manager 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


B14 EAST 28TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


4 
a 
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Hotel in Washington 


} with a “No Tipping” policy in every de- 
partment. Popular with men and women 
travellers. Celebrated cuisine. 5 minutes’ 
walk from U.S. Capitol. 300 rooms. 
Rates $2-$8 including full hotel service. 
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TRAVEL’S 
Hotel and Resort Directory 


FLORIDA 
Deland 


Deland Hotel. Open all year. European or 
American plan. Modern, fireproof. Steamheat. 
Private baths. Reasonable, 


St. Petersburg 

Hotel Dennis. European, fireproof, modern. 
Excellent Cuisine. Centrally located, facing 
Williams Park, quiet zone, convenient to 
everything. Booklet. N. A. Dennis, Mer. 

Lantern Lane. St. Petersburg’s finest water- 
front apt. hotel. Thirty modern 3-5 room apts. 
by week, month, season. Booklet. J. R. Slay- 
ton, Mer. 

Princess Martha Hotel. In the heart of St. 
Petersburg. Modern, fireproof. 250 rooms, each 
with bath. European plan. A. L. Manning, Mer. 


Sebring—On the Ridge 

Harder Hall. In the Scenic Highlands. No 
humidity, 150 rooms with bath. Steam Heat. 
Golf Course (6500 yards) at door. Moderate 
Rates. Booklet. 
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South Africa’s scenery and tour-’ 
ist attractions will provoke your 
best superlatives. You will 
gaze spellbound at Majestic 
Victoria Falls, the subterranean 
fairyland of the 
Cango Caves, the 
rugged grandeur of 
the Drakensberg 
Mountains. 

You will marvel too 


Above: main gorge of the 
Drakensberg Mountains 
Right: Orient Beach at 
East London 


cA limited membership 


c= '\ Land of Unspoiled Snlendors 


at the varied panorama of 
the beautiful “Garden Route” 
and the entrancing views un- 
folded on the 100-mile Marine 
Drive at the Cape. 

All these wonders 
of the ‘Sunny Sub- 
Continent” will im- 
press pictures of last- 
ing beauty on your 
memory. 


Detailed information from 
all leading tourist and 
travel agencies. 


Cruise 


Only 500 passengers accepted; no space sold below C Deck 
THROUGH THE PANAMA CANAL 


Around South Amerie 


PERU, CHILE, ARGENTINA, URUGUAY, BRAZIL, VENEZUELA 


ON THE FAMOUS TRANSATLANTIC LINER 


Rotterdam 


“PRIDE OF THE SPOTLESS FLEET" 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK 


FEB. 4th 


XX 
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61 DAYS * 18PORTS 
MIN. 


14,918 MILES * $595 eae 


(Shore excursions additional) 
This is really two cruises in one 
—first the most interesting ports 
of the West Indies—then a com- 
plete circumnavigation of South 
America. Exceptionally long 


stays at Rio and Buenos Aires. 


Spend no more than at home 


for this 104 day, 26,000 mile President Liner 


WORLD CRUISE 


See 21 ports in 14 countries for $1033 First Class! 


Shore programme abroad included 


We know it sounds impos- 
sible that such a thrilling cruise costs no 
more than just staying home. 

Yet this is really a fact! 

Your $1033 First Class fare covers all 
your living for 104 days. Your outside 
stateroom, close by informal lounges and 
sportsdecks and an outdoor swimming 
pool. Grand food and service and enter- 
tainment. 


On board your President Liner this 
last means games on deck, and parties... 
and talking moving pictures. Ashore in 
thirteen foreign countries it means rare 
sightseeing, with guides and transporta- 
tion and all admission prices paid. 

Compare the 10 dollars a day this trip 
will cost with what you'd spend for rent 
and food and heat and fun at home. 


And then compare the thrills! 


104 Sunny Days 
104 days and nights along the 26,000 
mile Sunshine Route... with interesting 
people bound to and from the world’s 
most interesting places. 

Visits in Havana and the Panama 
Canal’s old foreign cities. California’s 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. Hono- 
lulu, in Hawaii. Japan’s Kobe, at the 


; oe 
A street in Japan’s regal Tokyo 


entrance to the Inland Sea. China’s Shang- 
hai and Hongkong. The Philippines’ 
Manila. Singapore and Penang, in the 
Malay States. Colombo, on the island of 
Ceylon. India’s Bombay. Port Said and 
Suez and Alexandria, in Egypt. Naples 
and Genoa, and Marseilles. 

Thus, the itinerary of the Round the 
World President Liners that sail every 
other week from New York, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. And you may start 
from any one. 


In writing to advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


Moreover, if you have more time, you 
may stopover inany or all of the countries 
you will visit...visitashore or make side- 
trips, then continue on the next ora later 
of these world’s only regular world- 
cruising ships. 

Round the World fares (without shore 
programme) begin at $854 First Class; 


A beach at Colombo, on Ceylon 


$815 if you cross America by train, elim- 
inating the cruise through the Panama 
Canal. Tickets are good for two full years. 
And you will find that favorable exchange 
in most of the countries along your route 
makes stopping over almost unbelievably 
inexpensive. 


Go This Winter! 


Why not getall details from your nearest 
Travel Agent now. Ask to see pictures of 
the President Liners’ many unique fea- 
tures, look at their menus... and their 
passenger lists. 

Any Travel Agent will be glad to show 
these to you, and to tell you about all 
the various services these liners offer. Or 
write us for a new illustrated book. 
Offices at 604 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
110 South Dearborn Street, Chicago; 
514 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles; 311 
California Street, San Francisco... and 
in other principal cities. 


DOLLAR 
Steamship Lines 


_ New York-California + Orient 
_ Round the World 
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SPLENDORS OF PORTUGAL’S GOLDEN AGE 


FOUR distinct impressions emerge from 
my reflections on my Portuguese travels. 
First and most startling is Manueline archi- 
tecture. That strange absolutely unique 
fusion of late Gothic and baroque, born of 
the era of discovery and conquest, marked 
the one brief flare of prosperity and fame 
Portugal has known, the reign of King 
Emmanuel, called “the Fortunate.’ Man- 
_ueline architecture is the grand flourish of 
the newly-rich, of a success that seeks to 
idealize the ladder by which it climbed. 
The sea and its wonders, the implements 
employed in its conquest, furnish the deco- 
tative elements; anchors, ropes, rigging, 
sea-weeds, sea-shells, sea-monsters, all are 
interwoven in doors, windows, columns, 
vaults, cloisters and towers, with astonish- 
ing fecundity and ingenuity. Reminiscent 
of Hindoo temples and Moorish alcazars, 
of Oriental exuberance, of the palms and 
tropical flora of the~Southern~Seas, this 
extraordinary architectural style immortal- 
izes Portugal’s Golden Age. 

One feels the spirit’ of this Golden Age 
at Evora; it bursts into full bloom in the 
Convent Church of San Geronimo in Lis- 
bon’s suburb of Belem. It reappears again 
and again, with infinite variations, at the 
royal burial Abbey of Batalha, in the one- 
time Templar fortress of Thomar, con- 
verted by King Diniz into a splendid habi- 
tation of the Monastic-Military Order of 
Christ. Manueline architecture is  sub- 
limated in the castles of Cintra and Bus- 
saco, those mad extravagances:of a German 
Prince Consort and of the unfortunate Don 
Carlos, whose assassination was the pro- 
logue to the downfall of the monarchy un- 
der his son Don Manuel. Portugal has 
never shaken off the glamour of Emmanuel 
the Fortunate. It crops out in the most 
unexpected places; in doorways twisted 
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into knots, in pinnacled windows, in the 
curly trimmings of country churches. Even 
the hotel chambermaids seem to have 
caught the trick, folding the gay, soft 
blankets on the top of the beds in whorls 
and fans and knobs and pleats; and the 
bakers of Oporto unblushingly mold their 
bread into Manueline loaves that pile up 
astonishingly in coils and loops and cupola- 
tops. 

Whatever may be your cool, unbiased 
judgment as to the aesthetic value of the 
Portuguese style, you will have to admit 
that it is unique. Nothing quite compar- 
able exists. It leaves you dumb, overpow- 
ered. However, in the end, when you are 
adjusted to it, amazement gives way to 
frank enjoyment. 

My second vivid impression is of tiles. 
Not ruffled roof-tiles of soft bewitching 
tints, like those of Malaga; nor the soft 
iridescent Moorish agulejos of Andalusia, 
although one finds them in Portugal, too. 
But gay majolica tiles, either in set designs 
and’ geometrical patterns, or in large blue 
and white panels with wavy borders, de- 
picting saints and landscapes, battles and 
historical events. They sheathe the house- 
fronts, humble or splendid; they form the 
wainscoting of palaces and_ staircases, 
where hosts of armed warriors and horses 
accompany you as you mount. They line 
the walls of chapels and run in friezes 
around the church walls, or are applied 
in plaques and medallions on the facades 
of palaces. 

One meets these tiles first in charming 
decorative effects at Evora, where Moorish 
reminiscences still linger in horse-shoe 
arches and arcaded patios. In suburban 
gardens near Lisbon—at Bemfica and Lu- 
miar—they are deliciously adapted to 
landscape decoration, to fountains and gar- 


The rope of the sailing ship, symbol of com- 
merce and riches, was often used as a motif 


in the architecture at Thomar. This town 

was the seat of the Order of Christ, which 

held spiritual jurisdiction over immense 

territories in India and Africa. In the 

fifteenth century it was the wealthiest order 
in Christendom. 


den seats, pergolas, parterres, pavilions. 
One of the most famous of these is actually 
called the “Garden of Tiles’”—Quinta dos 
Azulejos. They soften the austerity of the 
sombre little class-rooms of Coimbra’s Uni- 
versity and are displayed in large showy 
panels around the arcaded court of the 
most seductive museum in Europe—the 
Machado Museum at Coimbra. The yellow 
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tiles festooned with pink roses in the clois- 
ter of Santa Cruz might appropriately 
adorn a French ball-room. If block after 
block of house-fronts entirely made of tiles 
is sometimes too suggestive of figured cali- 
co, on the other hand, when a solid color 
is used (generally a deep blue, for blue is 
Portugal’s favorite hue), they afford an at- 
tractive background for climbing pink 
roses. 

Portuguese art is weak in painters. Tiles 
seem to have been used to supply this scar- 
city, and majolica pictures take the place 


of frescoes. Representations of classic 
myths, gods and fabulous monsters, mun- 
dane scenes of hunts and gallantry, masked 
ladies dictating billets-doux or playing cards 
with cavaliers ornament villas and palaces. 
In the churches there are stories from the 
Bible or the Golden Legend. Santa Cruz 
at Coimbra fairly bristles with crosses, for 


From the ruins of the Moorish castle high 

above Cintra there is a superb view of the 

town which Byron called a “glorious Eden.” 

In the center of the picture is Cintra’s 
fifteenth century palace. 


the blue and white tiles that cover the 
walls relate all the legends of the Cross. In 
the Sala dos Reis at the Abbey Church of 
Alcobaca, the whole history of Prince Af- 
fonso Enriques, from the siege of San- 
tarem to his coronation, is told in blue, 
white and yellow tiles. Eventually, one 
suffers from tile indigestion. Admiration 
at Evora and Coimbra passes gradually 
from indulgent amusement to absolute 
satiety, and by the time Oporto is reached 
with its ugly chocolate-colored church-fa- 
cades plastered with blue and white pictures 
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of monstrous saints and apostles, you are 
at the point where you cannot face an- 
other tile. 

But then you forget them and give 
yourself up to enjoyment of the life and 
beauty of the country you traverse. For 
Portugal is not like Spain, where you can 
ride for hours over undulating mauve and 
carmine Sierra and treeless chalk- 
mounds faintly splashed with green, with- 
out seeing any sign of life except far- 
away flocks of brown sheep or goats. 
Portuguese roads are populated by endless 


European 
Helpful hands are often needed to lift " In the upper picture is a typical fishing village on the Atlantic Coast with the saill ts d eee 
heavy earthenware jars of water which shore. Below is the facade of the church at the monastery af Belem founded’ by Prince tk e ne 
the Portuguese women balance on Navigator. A superb example of Manueline architecture, it is a fitting resting wlace fant whe aes ft 3 
their heads. whom this architectural style was named, ooh ce ee 


processions, mostly women, the burden 
bearers of the nation. Erect and buoyant, 
hands hanging at their sides, they carry, 
lightly poised on their heads, not only 
the graceful water-jars for which Por- 
tugal is famous, but great loads of wood 
and brush, hay, and slabs of granite, that 
donkeys and carts carry in other lands. 
Under the pleasant pines that shade the 
winding road from Coimbra to Oporto, 
they follow each other like files of black 
ants, One marvels how human necks are 
constructed, that they can support such 
crushing weight ! 

The girls brighten up the somber black 
of women’s garb by gay blouses and 
kerchiefs that hang like veils from the 
back of their heads. And they always 
wear an apron, no matter how patched or 
faded; an apron is de rigeur in Portugal. 
Even the ballet girls wear them; tiny 
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A TRIBUTE IN STONE 


Manueline architectural decoration finds one of its most extravagant manifestations in this 
window on the church of the Templars at Thomar. Ship’s tackle, chains, armillary spheres, coral, 
seaweed, shells and even the head of an old sailor have all been used as part of the decorative 


pattern. 


It was thus that the architecture of King Emmanuel sought to celebrate the achieve- 


ments of Henry the Navigator. 


coquettish ones of ruffled satin or of or- 
gandy. Every peasant woman, however 
poor, owns a black fringed shawl. When 
not folded on top of the burden, it is 
wrapped over the right shoulder and under 
the left. The harsh-voiced fishwives of 
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Lisbon are a type apart. They scem to 
have stepped out of the chorus of the Opera 
Comique. They troop up from the port 
every morning, with flat baskets of pink 
and silver fish poised jauntily on their 
heads. They smile back sympathetically 
over their floating bright colored kerchiefs 
at your frank admiration of their big fila- 
gree earrings, their stout legs, their short 
bouffant skirts which permit them to wade 
out to the boats. 

Females appear to form the bulk of the 
laboring class in northern Portugal. Men 
are rare on the roads, except on market- 
days when, tenderly sheltered under big 
black umbrellas, they mix with the women 
and cattle. (The women have no umbrellas; 
they are sufficiently protected from sun- 
stroke, it appears, by the burdens on their 
heads, which are often twice their stature!) 


There is scarcely a town in Portugal 
which does not possess a distinctive 
church of some kind. The baroque 
style, which allows for so much free- 
dom in design and in color, provides 
the traveler with numerous surprises. 


Down around Evora, to be sure, where 
there are donkeys with panniers to do 
the carrying, one meets more men than 
women ; tall gaunt shepherds wrapped in 
brown double-caped 
sweep the ground, bulky with hoods and 
thick sheepskin collars. Some are en- 
tirely swathed in fur, tight sheepskin 
coats of stylish cut, coming only to the 
belt line in front: but hanging in a long 
tail behind (useful when sitting long 
hours on a rain-soaked bank), and strips 
of fur buttoned down the outside of their 
trousers. 

My third impression from Portugal is 
that it still has very low standards of 
living for working people, but it is not 
till you approach Oporto that this be- 
comes unpleasantly evident. Contrary 
‘to the usual tradition that southern proy- 
inces are less progressive than northern, 
the villages in, the Alentejano province 
look clean and prosperous. On the road 
to Evora one passes rows of neat little 
white-washed cabins that have almost an 
English feeling. One might be in Chag- 


ford, for example, were it not for the 
bands of Portuguese blue that outline the 


doors and windows and angles, and for 
those wide flat chimneys—as tall as the 
one-story cabins they surmount—which 
are as peculiar a feature of this province 


as glass cupolas are of the northern 


towns. The people one meets on these 
roads that curve among groves of wide- 
spreading cork trees, and between banks 
edged with the white moons of mallows, 
and dripping with pale yellow or ma- 
genta sedums, are better clad and better 
fed and better housed than those in the 
north. 
But the farther you go from Evora 
the more hopelessly miserable the people 
seem to be. Bare-footed women sit flat on 
the ground breaking stones or mending 
roads along with the men. They work with 
the stevedores on the Oporto docks, un- 


cloth coats that 


loading coal in baskets and carrying twice — 


as many loads as the men, with whom they 
gallantly share a cigarette when taking their 
turn on the gangplank. The horror of it 
was to see the mothers stop to suckle their 


babes amid the filth and smoke and whirl- 


ing dust of the dockyard. 

Rags on rags, patches on patches, gar- 
ments as many-hued as Joseph’s coat! Bare 
feet, dirty uncombed heads; miserable, 
filthy hovels to creep into after the hard, 
poorly paid labor of the long day. That 
was the story of the Portuguese proletariat 
aS we saw it on the open road. Yet these 
people were always gentle in manner and 
responsive to a pleasant greeting, and never 
so poor and hungry as to ask for a bite of 
your lunch or beg a penny. Was it self- 
respect or hopelessness? And they were 
not so wretched, either, as to forget to hang 
lovely wreaths of pink and white roses over 
their doors and windows on May Day. 


ee ee | 


WATCH TOWER ON THE TAGUS 


Dorien Leigh from Black Star 


In the reign of Emmanuel the Tower of Belem was built near Lisbon for the protection of the Tagus. The battlement of the hexagonal parapet is adorned 
with shields of the Knights of Christ; at the corners are six turrets copied from originals which Portuguese navigators had seen in India. The familiar 
motif of ship’s rope may be seen near the upper part of the structure. 


Even the oxen’s horns and the radiators 
of the trucks were garlanded in honor of 
Mary! 

In the south the traditions of the mon- 
archy are still fresh. A sort of royal ele- 
gance lingers there, giving a certain dignity 
to the humblest laborer. On her seven steep 
hills is Lisbon, already forgetful of the 
disastrous earthquake that cast her down. 
Open tram-cars drag you through her 
precipitous and twisting streets to her 
starred views. The parks are full of 
palms and flowers and statues of her 
distinguished citizens. Black and white 
mosaic sidewalks, enticing shops and the 
most wonderfully organized book-stores 
I have met anywhere add to Lisbon’s 
charm. Close by is Belem with its lovely 
tower rising from the sea and its enter- 
taining museum of royal coaches; and 
San Geronimo, where Vasco da Gama 
kept vigil before he set out on his long 


When they are not busy carrying 

heavily loaded baskets on their heads, 

the fisherwomen of Lisbon are vigor- 
ous and sharp-tongued gossips. 
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voyage and where he now sleeps beside the 
great Portuguese poet, Camoeéns, surround- 
ed by the magnificent tombs of the royalty 
he enriched. By a coast road winding be- 
tween high walls, we may join an intermin- 
able procession of automobiles going to 
Estoril, Lisbon’s fashionable sea-side re- 


sort. And we can spend a day at Cintra, 
with its marvellous crag-perched villas and 
castles and gardens. (‘‘Be sure that your 
breaks are strong,’ warned a Spanish 
friend), stopping on the way back at the 


royal villa of Queluz, a sad and delapidated — 


version of Versailles, where the sphinxes 


Dorien Leigh from Black Star 


A. Costa 


FROZEN MUSIC AT BATALHA 


The monastery at Batalha was founded by King John I in 1388 on the site where the great 

battle that secured the independence of Portugal began. The original design was strongly 

influenced by English models and even its name may be an echo of William the Conqueror’s 
Battle Abbey. It is now a national monument. 


wear ruffs and neckties for adornment! 


Portugal was flooded during my visit by 
Spanish hidalgos with their large families, 
and maids and poodles and chauffeurs, flee- 
ing from the storm recently unleashed in 
their country. They filled the hotels to the 
limit; they sat about idly and gloomily in 
big family circles, in the public parlors; 
their fine Hispano-Suizas blocked the en- 
trance doors. At Curia, the fashionable 
spa north of Coimbra, they had set up open- 
air schools for their boys, taught by Jesuits 
who had been expelled from Spanish 
schools. Naturally the elated proprietors 
“boosted” prices, to reap while the harvest 
was good. 
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Between Lisbon and Coimbra, along the 
road that runs through pleasant woodlands 
and beneath low lines of hills palisaded with 
gyrating windmills, lie four famous royal 
convents: Mafra, the “Escorial of Portu- 
gal;” Alcobaca and Batalha, both built as 
royal burial places; and a little to one 
side, Thomar, a fortress-convent held for 
centuries by the rich military Order of 
Christ whose symbolic cross meets you 
everywhere on royal churches and castles. 


In Portugal women perform almost 

every kind of hard labor, including 

breaking stone and mending roads. 

Oftentimes they carry loads on their 

heads which would put a severe strain 
on the native donkey. 


You can visit them in a day and a half, 
but you will need to spend two nights 
on the road—the first in the sad little 
“spa,” Caldas da Rainha, the second in 
the prosperous town of Leiria, where, 
if you can lift your fascinated eyes from 
the processions of graceful women bear- 
ing jars of water from the fountain be- 
side your hotel, you will see one of the 
loveliest ruined castles in Portugal, 
dominating the town. King Diniz built 
it for his Queen, Isabella, who after 
his death became a saint—the patron 
saint of Portugal. The roses she gave 
to the poor were turned to bread, and 
pilgrims still visit her silver sarcophagus 
in the Convent of Saint Clara at Coim- 
bra. Coimbra’s arms bear her figure for 
their device. King Diniz himself is al- 
most a saint, in the traditions of the peo- 
ple. They call him “the good” as well 
as the “farmer”; for besides fortifying 
nearly every peak in Portugal with a cas- 
tle (we passed one of them at Obidos, 
just before Caldas da Rainha) he did 
much to improve the land and planted 
those long strips of pinewoods between 
the coast and the Oporto road to protect 
the fields from the wind-blown sands. 

Most tourists have but a hazy knowl- 
edge of Portuguese history. They will 
acquire a thirst for enlightenment 
after visiting the royal tombs at 

(Continued on page 50) 


Relang from European 


Eisenstaedt from Ps 


THE OPERA OPENS AT LA SCALA IN MILAN 


IN A SKEPTICAL MOOD 


The face of the gibbon is extraordinarily expressive, quick to show his joy or his resentment. 
This fellow is momentarily indignant at the photographer and his unfamiliar black box. The 
gibbon is skeptical of human beings and their odd activities, but kindness soon wins his affee- 
tion. At the lower left is a sleepy youngster, as yet not keenly interested in the world about him. 


INTRODUCING MY GOOD 


FRIEND TOBIAS 


By HELEN EVA YATES 


Photographs by Dr. Gregor 


“ISN'T HE A FINE YOUNGSTER?” 


This chimpanzee mother was so enamored of an orphaned gibbon baby that 
she adopted him and would not let him out of her sight. The little gibbon 
obviously appreciates the solicitude of his foster mother. At the right 
another small gibbon forgets his good manners when he sees figs and 


oranges on the kitchen table. 


IDO you remember that outstanding animal 
movie several seasons ago, called ‘Chang’? 
And the little white-whiskered gibbon 
named “Bimbo”? How he ran through the 
tall grass swinging his funny long arms, 
calling for his friends to wait for him? 

That is the kind of gibbon you find in 
Java and Borneo. Nearly every native 
family, and most white settlers, have a 
pet gibbon in the household there. The 
one we had in Batavia held court from 
her own tree in our back garden. She was 
a vain creature—eccentric, and extremely 
jealous of other “women.” If we so much 
as laid a hand on her master, we were due 
for a nip or a scolding. 

I was introduced to my first gibbon 
through a white calling card! I was very 
fortunate, while in Java, to meet the 
famous Dr. Gregor Krause whose hobbies 
are training animal pets and photographing 
them. On hearing that I was to travel 
through his former station in Borneo, he 
gave me a card of introduction to one 
“Tobias.” He did not say who this Tobias 
was, except that he wanted me to meet an 
unusually charming personage. During the 
rush and confusion of sailing, I forgot 
about the card of introduction until I ar- 
rived at the large white house where Dr. 
Krause and his wife had lived in Balipapan. 
When I presented the card to Tobias, the 
doctor living there during Krause’s absence 
seemed amused. Bowing politely, he led 
me through the garden to a wire enclosure 
the size of a tenniscourt. There, pensively 
peering at us, sat a woolly gray gibbon. 
He had such quick intelligent eyes in his 
wizened black face that he seemed almost 
like a human being. At sight of us he 
began a happy capering up and down. 
Plainly he adored visitors. Sticking out 


his lips, he made a puttering “wau wau” 
of pure joy. When the doctor opened the 
gate, Tobias reached up his little black 
hand quite naturally—and taking my hand 
as well!—the creature walked erect and 
proud between us back to the house. 

It was pathetic, his pleasure at returning 
to the house where he’d been raised, He 
kept looking about, making low calling 
sounds, for he missed the Krauses to the 
point of genuine grief. At first, for days, 
he had refused all food, but time and kind- 
ness were soothing his loneliness for his 
“foster parents.” 

Dr. Krause had bought Tobias as a 
scrawny baby from a Javanese who had 
shot the mother in his orchard (for gib- 
bons do like to sneak down from their 
jungles to steal choice cultivated fruit and 
grain), Interested in experimenting with 
gibbons to see what intelligence they pos- 
sessed, the kind Dr. Krause and his wife 
had taken especial care in training young 
Tobias. 

After the baby gibbon was weaned from 
his nursing bottle, Mrs. Krause used to 
hold him on her lap and teach him to eat 
rice from a bowl. He learned to handle 
a Chinese porcelain spoon quite daintily. 
Finally he took his place on his own chair 
at the breakfast table. But he always pre- 
ferred to sit in his mistress’ lap with his 
long arm around her neck, and share a 
banana or biscuit lovingly with her. 

Tobias became quite fastidious in his 
tastes. He enjoyed a raw egg for break- 
fast and as many fresh figs and oranges 
as he could coax. He loved jams, any 
sort of preserved sweets or fruits, and 
milk and cream. He was so delighted to 
eat with the family that it was difficult 
for him to restrain his little. satisfied clucks 


and smackings and bobbing about. But 
at the gentlest reprimand, he tried to sit 
quietly. Sometimes he’d make a wry face, 
but he was always polite and anxious to 
please. 

Gibbons usually seem to have tender dis- 
positions when trained with any show of 
kindness. They are fond of showing af- 
fection to those they know and love. Ex- 
uberant over the least favor, they embrace 
and kiss their master with surprising fer- 
vor. With a little whoop of joy, they jump 
readily into your arms, twine their arms 
around your neck with little affectionate 
“Hu hu” putterings., 

In many ways they are like children. 
Spontaneous and quick, they stamp their 
feet with joy or displeasure when given 
or refused something they particularly like. 
They are naturally joyous and will chatter 
to themselves by the hour, as youngsters 
do at play. 

But you must be prepared for a mis- 
chievous streak, if you expect to have a 
pet gibbon in the family. When a stranger 
comes to visit who resents animals, they 
sense it at once. Before you know it, 
your monkey will have thrown a dignified 
hat into a tree and be up there himself, 
or else he will be sampling the contents 
of a stolen purse, hurling each inedible 
article after the hat. 

How they love coffee, or anything to 
drink out of a cup or bottle. When hot 
tea or coffee is proffered, the gibbon has 
sense enough carefully to extend his tongue 
to try the temperature. If the liquid is too 
hot, he'll shake his head vigorously, as if 
saying “No, no!’”—and wait, patiently, oc- 
casionally dipping in a cautious finger to 
test the temperature. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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AT PEIPING NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


In a land where the overwhelming majority of the people are illiterate, only a tiny fraction of the young men and women enter the universities. This com- 
paratively small group of students. however, exercises an influence of tremendous importance on Chinese political and intellectual life. 


YOUNG CHINA PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


THE President of Nanking State Univer- 
sity smiled at me across his teacup, but 
his eyes were watchful. “Today our stu- 
dents have gone back to their books. It is 
high time,” he said. 

Did he expect me to protest? As I made 
no sign, he set down the cup and continued, 
slipping his hands out of sight in the sleeves 
of his wadded gown. 


by IDA TREAT 


“Today,” he repeated, “college boys and 
girls are busy with their studies and sports. 
They have no time to think of politics.” 

He was the third college president to as- 
sure me, in the spring of 1934, that student 
participation in politics belonged definitely 
to the past. The younger generation, they 
claimed, had at last learned to leave state 
policies and party struggles to their more 
experienced elders. Where strikes and 
demonstrations still occurred, they were 
concerned with “collegiate matters only.” 

All of this sounded particularly surpris- 
ing, when one remembered the part taken 
by students in the making of recent Chinese 


A long robe, spectacles and a teapot near at 
hand characterize the university student in 
all parts of China. 
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history. For years, the word “student” has 
been synonymous with “fighter.” The Uni- 
versities of China have a fighting tradition, 
perhaps the strongest and most deep-rooted 
of all school traditions. 

According to the Chinese, Western in- 
fluence is historically to blame for this, 
Western influence as typified by the Ameri- 
can school. From their earliest beginnings, 
modern Chinese schools bore a decidedly 
New World stamp. To be sure there were 
exceptions—such as aristocratic St. John’s 
in Shanghai, with its atmosphere of an Eng- 
lish public school; or Aurore, the French 
Jesuit college, which is like a bit of old 
France. But the majority of Chinese uni- 
versities and technical schools—even those 
founded later and supported by the State 
—reflected American institutions from the 


_... 


All the important schools and colleges in 

China have their athletic organization, 

and interschool meets now arouse almost 

as much interest among students as they 
do in America. 


first, in architecture, curriculum and stu- 
dent life. 

The first mission schools furnished the 
model and set the pattern. Their founders 
aimed at creating on Chinese soil copies of 
their own Alma Mater—colleges like Mid- 
dle-Western Oberlin, with its traditions of 
piety, liberalism and co-education. If the 
particular Mission group was well supplied 
with funds, it occasionally built in the ex- 
pensive Chinese style (as at Yenching, 
near Peiping) with great tiled roofs, paint- 
ed pillars and eaves. More often, for rea- 


STUDENTS OF GEOLOGY 


Foreign scientists have played an important part in revolutionizing the ideas of Chinese 

students. Here in one of the classrooms at Peiping University are two well-known geologists: 

Professor Grabau, who is seated behind the globe, and Father Teilhard de Chardin standing 
at the right. 


vailing style of college architecture in 
America during the last century. 
Both curriculum and professors were im- 


sons of economy both of materials and 
space, builders preferred an American- 
colonial or pseudo-Tudor type, the pre- 


Energetic, healthy and self-reliant, the girl students of modern China have made a decisive 
break with the traditions of the past. Today many women are playing important roles in 
educational, political and administrative work of all kinds. 


ported. As few instructors were capable of 
teaching in Chinese, English became the 
language of the classroom. No Chinese— 
whether of the student-body or the State— 
had a voice in college matters. Every school 
was a State in itself, a monument to West- 
ern learning and Western traditions. As 
one mission-school alumnus remarked 
plaintively. “They taught us everything 
there . except Chinese.” 

Not that the students: showed any ten- 
dency to object. Western prestige was then 
at its height and all young China, laboring 
under a strong inferiority complex, had 
only one desire: to be Westernized as rap- 
idly as possible. Students turned their backs 
resolutely on everything that was specifi- 
cally Chinese, determined to talk Western, 
think Western and wear Western clothes. 
In those days, the typical college student 
wore an American sport-suit and spoke 
with a distinct Middle-Western twang, even 
before he had crossed the frontiers of his 
own country. While Christianity was the 
pill that had. to be swallowed to make the 
transformation possible. . 

In the mission schools, along with Occi- 
dental languages, clothes and sports, young 
China acquired “modern” ideas of liberalism 
and democracy as taught in the text-books. 
It was not long before courses in political 
economy became the most popular of the 
curriculum, For political science was the 
key to the future. The old Manchu goy- 
ernment watched developments with frank 
uneasiness, but could do nothing. Since 
the Boxer days, every foreign school was a 
citadel of extra-territoriality. As events 
soon proved, the uneasiness of government 
circles was amply justified. As soon as the 
Chinese student discovered that ideas worth 


Basketball, tennis, hurdling, swimming and javelin throwing are some of the sports in which the girl students of modern China now take part. 


The advanced women students of China 
vigorously repudiate some of the most sacred 
Chinese traditions. They oppose the sub- 
jection of youth to their elders, the tra- 
ditional betrothal system, the dependence 
of women and much of the old morality 
associated with the family system. 


having are also worth fighting for, the out- 
come was inevitable. Thousands of stu- 
dents laid down their books to shoulder a 
gun. Out of the mission schools came the 
wave of revolution that swept the Man- 
chus from the throne. The birth of the 
Chinese Republic established once and for 
all the revolutionary tradition of Chinese 
schools and the reputation of their students 
as militants and fighters. 

From that time on, the students have 


BASKETBALL GAME 


been China’s political barometer. Not a 
struggle of recent years but found echo, 
support and often leadership within uni- 
versity walls. Students took active part in 
the fight with the war lords, for the uni- 
fication of China, in the fight for equal 
rights and treaties and a place for China 
in the League of Nations. In the stormy 
days of 1926-1928, they were in the thick 
of the struggle that”~racked the Kuomin- 
tang (The People’s Party) to its founda- 
tions and ended with the amputation of its 
revolutionary Left Wing. In Canton, 
Hankow and Shanghai, thousands of stu- 
dents paid for their convictions with their 
lives. And again, in 1931, students were 
in the vanguard of the fight with the Jap- 
anese invader. 

Through it all, foreign educators looked 
on, sometimes with sympathy but more 
often with disapproval or frank bewilder- 
ment. They felt much like sorcerers’ ap- 
prentices or the unwitting sowers of 
dragons’ teeth. Nor were they the only 
ones to look askance at the militant crop 
of young fighters. A strong revolutionary 
tradition among the youth of a country is 
a dynamic thing not always easy to con- 
trol by a new government, none too solidly 
established. That was shown at Hankow 
and Shanghai and during the days of the 
Canton Commune. If the students became 
an opposing force, they would have to be 
counted with, particularly since their num- 
bers were everywhere increasing. “Build 
schools,” the slogan of the Chinese Repub- 
lic, rapidly acquired a silent corollary: 
“Keep a watchful eye on the students.” 
However, the process of school-building 
still went on, unchecked. Today nearly 

(Continued on page 57) 


Women 


were first allowed to compete in China’s National Athletic Meetings in 1924. Since then they have made extraordinary progress in sport. 


In all the world there are not more than six harbors comparable in beauty to that of Kingston, Jamaica. The first settlement on the harbor at Port Royal 
was destroyed by an earthquake in 1692. The city of Kingston was founded the following year. 


SKIRTING KINGSTON’S HARBOR OF 


THE big tourist ships bring their pas- 
sengers right to the docks of Kingston, 
Jamaica, which is more than they can do 
at many a West Indian port. Every visitor 
exclaims at the magnificence and beauty of 
the harbor, said to be one of the six finest 
landlocked havens in the world. It is 
seven miles long, by some three wide, un- 
marred by rocks or shoals; protected sea- 
ward by the Palisados, a narrow but au- 
thentic peninsula curving like a finger 
from its eastern end; backed by the heap- 
ing up of splendid..mountains to a peak 
7,360 feet high. No wonder Kingston Har- 
bor is compared with those of Rio de 
Janeiro, Lisbon and Sydney, Australia. 

But the average traveler knows nothing 

about it, except what can be seen from the 
deck of a ship. He is brought to Kingston, 
and then he is usually taken on sight-seeing 
trips into the interior of the island. The 
/places of interest around the great blue 
haven, though they include Port Royal, 
ancient capital of the buccaneers, and sev- 
eral forts dating to the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries, do not figure on 
any itinerary I have seen. 

Let us make our own tour, beginning, of 
course, with Kingston, modern focussing 
point of the harbor’s life. 

It is a sad commentary on my native 
land of Jamaica that opportunities to im- 
prove the waterfront, apart from the piers 
themselves, have been utterly neglected. 
There is no sea wall, and the landing stages 


by ROBERT NAPIER 


With Illustrations by Charles Silver 


are set between the back yards of ware- 
houses, or amidst cottages of the less pre- 
tentious sort. Following the earthquake 
of January, 1907, which demolished the 
downtown section, Sir Sydney (now Ba- 
ron) Olivier, the best Governor of Jamaica 
in our times, urged the city authorities to 
construct a malecon like that of Havana. 
He pointed out that there might never be 
another chance to take title to the land, 
without having to pay for the buildings on 
it. But the chance was muffed, and it is 
necessary to go two blocks from the water- 
front before one reaches the first broad 
thoroughfare, Harbor Street, running east 
and west. 

Kingston is itself the child of an earth- 
quake, and a far greater one than that of 
1907. In 1692, Port Royal at the tip of 
the Palisados was destroyed, of which more 
later, and it was immediately decided to 
found a new city on the mainland. The 
chessboard plan of laying out streets was 
followed, with a variation that gives King- 
ston such picturesqueness as it has. Be- 
tween each two streets of standard width, 
a narrow street called a lane was pro- 
vided. The idea seems to have been that 
the lanes were needed for rear entrances 
to mansions, for stables and the homes of 
humbler folk. 

Today the lanes are where the native life 
effervesces with tropical candor, where 
there are amusing little café-bars, as against 
the stolidity of the front streets under their 


ROMANCE 


veneer of British colonial virtue. Flam- 
boyant trees stretch their scarlet branches 
over the fences of the lanes, in competition 
with trees bearing gaudy fruit such as the 
red-and-yellow akee, the cerise-colored 
otahiti apple, the purplish pulp of the star 
apple. I like, too, the haphazard romance 
of the names of Kingston:lanes. There is. 
Love Lane, cheek by jowl with lanes called 
after the four Gospels, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John, and Byndloss Lane, which 
commemorates a seventeenth-century 
wastrel, Robert Byndloss, brother-in-law of 
Sir Henry Morgan. 

The principal square is the Parade Gar- 
dens, designed as a central plaza after the 
Spanish manner and still roughly in the 
geographical middle, due to the fairly even 
growth of the city north, east and west. 
The early fathers failed to develop it, and 
it was used for military purposes until 
1870, when it was laid out as a park. Here 
stand the statues of Jamaican worthies, in- 
cluding the patriot Edward Jordan,advocate 
of self-government. Botanically it is not 
distinguished, the Government’s efforts in 
that field being concentrated on the superb 
gardens at Hope and Castleton, outside 
town. It has, however, a fine banyan tree, 
strayed exotic from India, which is worth 
looking at. The branches of the banyan 
drop aerial roots that thicken to trunks, and 
a succession of grottoes are formed under 
the single densely-foliaged dome of the 
tree. 
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King street, south from the Parade to 
the harbor, is the show avenue of Kingston. 
The executive buildings, the banks and the 
best stores are there, but the architecture 
is nothing to boast about. Of the first- 
named, built under Governor Olivier, it can 
at least be said that they are sensible ex- 
amples of earthquake-proof construction 
and cool ventilation, whereas the brick 
ruins they displaced had been monuments 
of discomfort and invitations to disaster. 

The Parish Church, at the southeast cor- 
ner of King Street and the Parade, should 
not be missed. It is, in effect, the Anglican 
Cathedral of Kingston, though the only 
real Cathedral is inland at Spanish Town. 
Historical tradition clusters about the An- 
glican Church in Jamaica, Catholicism hav- 
ing been suppressed when the island was 
captured from Spain and its renaissance 
long delayed. 

Kingston Parish Church has charm. 
Subtly it succeeds in being both Anglican 
and tropical, a well-nigh unique contribu- 
tion by the ruling race. There are several 
tombs by Bacon, eminent eighteenth-cen- 
tury sculptor. Admiral John Benbow, mor- 
tally wounded in battle with the French, 
lies in the chancel before the high altar. 

Kingston behind us, sightseeing round 
about the harbor is a matter for personal 
initiative. There is no shore road west- 
ward, because of swamps, and the one 
eastward keeps on going without a branch 
along the Palisados to Port Royal. When 
I was last in Jamaica, a Palisados road was 
being built with convict labor, but I under- 
stand it has not been completed. 

The only regular means of transporta- 
tion to Port Royal is a Government launch, 
which serves the military garrison there and 
for which courtesy passes are issued to 
civilians. To reach the ruins of Fort Au- 
gusta and the Apostles’ Battery on the west 
shore, one must hire a boat. 

Port Royal, though in a state of decay, 
is one of the most fascinating spots in the 
Western world. The English found noth- 
ing there, save possibly a few huts, when 
they seized the island in 1655. They built 
a city, which in thirteen years had a popu- 
lation of eight thousand, and where the 
buildings, as an old historian tells us, were 
“as dear-rented as if they stood in well- 
traded streets in London.” New York at 
the same period had about five thousand 
inhabitants. 

The spectacular rise of Port Royal was 
due to the buccaneers. Morgan made it his 
headquarters and poured into it the loot 
of Maracaibo, Porto Bello and Panama. It 
was called “the treasury of the West Indies, 
a continual mart or fair;” and also, “the 
wickedest place in Christendom.” Free- 
booters returning from the wars were 
known to spend two to three thousand 
pieces of eight in a single night. Governor 
Sir Thomas Modyford, Morgan’s friend 
and sponsor, wrote to England: 
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“The Spaniards wondered much at the 
sickness of our people, until they knew 
the strength of their drinks, but then they 
wondered more that they were not all 
dead.” 

The other side of the story was the erec- 
tion, in part with pirate gold, of Christ 
Church which was pronounced to be the 
handsomest Protestant place of worship in 
America, and of powerful military de- 
fenses. I can find no evidence that Mor- 
gan cared a rap about the church, but 
while serving as Lieutenant-Governor of 
Jamaica in 1678 he completed Fort Charles, 
which still stands. It is a square redoubt, 


some fifty paces to a side, with embrasures 
for cannon towards the sea and the remains 
of bastions facing the town. Horatio Nel- 
son, the victor of Trafalgar, commanded 
there a century after the buccaneer; the 
platform giving the best view of the ocean 
is known as “‘Nelson’s Quarter-Deck.” 

A stroll through Port Royal today re- 
veals a shabby native,town of frame houses 
dependent on the garrison. The latter is a 
mere outpost of imperial might, consisting 
of a company or two of “Tommies” doing 
a tropical chore and not very happy about 
it. The civilian colored population, number- 
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Native life effervesces with the carefree spirit of the tropics in the palm-fringed villages that are 
found along the shores of Kingston’s harbor. 


HHAS. SILVER 


The white seaport of Mykonos skirts a bay of vivid blue water and straggles up low hills on which the sails of many windmills whirl. At present the 
population of the island is about four thousand. 


ISLANDS THE GREEK GODS LOVED 


EN the Aggean Sea, east of the Greek 
Peloponnesus, lies a sunken continent, 
flooded thousands of years ago when the 
Black Sea burst its bounds and rushed into 
the Mediterranean. Today only the moun- 


taintops of that land show above the water, 


by C. A. HARRISON 


forming a group of arid islands. The 
Greeks called them the Cyclades because 
they seemed to circle about the Sacred 
Isle of Delos. 

Here is the legend of Delos: Zeus loved 
Leto so jealous Hera drove her relentlessly 


James L. Montague 


over earth and sea. Many days she wan- 
dered seeking a refuge where her child 
Apollo might be born. No land dared re- 
ceive her, till at last she appealed desper- 
ately to the bare little island of Delos, 
which humbly replied: ‘Lady Leto, right 
gladly would I be the birthplace of the 
god your son, for then no longer would 
I be despised among men; but I have one 
fear. Apollo will be a haughty god, he 
will disdain the rock that gave him birth 
and drive me down into the salt sea. Then 
would a great wave wash mightily above 
my head forever and in me would black 
seals make their chambers securely, no man 
dwelling by me.” 

But Leto promised solemnly in her son’s 
name that Delos would be honored above 
all the islands as Apollo’s sanctuary. The 
bargain was made, and Leto, “couching 
against the long sweep of the Cynthian 
Hill beside a palm tree by the streams of 
Inopos,” gave birth to the Sun God. Then 
all Delos blossomed with gold and flowers. 
Pilgrims flocked to the Sun God’s shrine; 
trade followed them; and the prosperity 
of Delos was assured. 


The Cyclades number about 

twenty large and two hundred 

small islands. In the main the 

islands are rugged and barren, 

producing little for export save 

wines, brandy, tobacco and 
hides. 
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In Mykonos, as in most of the Cyclades, donkeys 
are the indispensable burden bearers. Roads in 
both towns and rural regions are primitive. 


stuciuell 


The island of Syra, or Syros, is scarcely more than a huge rock three miles wide by ten 


miles long. 


Yet its seaport is one of the busiest in the Aegean, and its industrious 


inhabitants produce much garden truck and fruit for the Athens market. 


Leto’s sanctity also was assured, and in 
the strangest manner. By law it was or- 
dained that neither births nor deaths must 
occur on Delos. So a neighboring island 
became the refuge for expectant mothers, 
and there too were hurried the dying. This 
islet, Rhenea, is still today covered with the 
ruins of hospitals and maternity homes of 
two thousand years ago. But for a real 
step back into the past, disembark at Delos 


itself, which is the Pompeii of Greece, 
though centuries older. At Delos one can 
wander for hours among the ruins of 
houses, temples, gymnasiums, theaters and 
shops, or along the terrace of roaring 
marble lions that guard the Sacred Lake 
of Apollo where once glided the Holy 
Swans. In the houses can still be traced 
the scribblings of children and servants. 
One inscription, rudely scratched by some 


WINDMILLS IN THE AEGEAN 


Venerable windmills are survivals from medieval times on the island of Mykonos. 


The island 


millers must trim their huge sails to the prevailing breeze with almost as much care as the 


sailors on the Aegean. 
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HILLTOP CHURCH AT MYKONOS 


There are nearly six hundred churches on the tiny island of Mykonos. Many of them were built by sailors and sea captains as an offering of thanks after 
a safe return from long and dangerous voyages. During the days of piracy, many robber chiefs maintained chapels in the hills at which they worshipped 


homesick slave, breathes the longing he felt 
for his native Antioch in “this fruitless 
and waterless isle.” 

For the legendary “blossoming with gold 
and flowers” was but a fleeting miracle, 
renewed briefly every spring, when Delos 
is clothed in flowers down to the water’s 
edge. Normally there is but the sterile rock 
thinly veiled with yellow earth and thistle 
and giving a meager existence to two or 


before setting forth on marauding expeditions. 


three cottagers who guard the ruins and 
their scraggy goats at one and the same 
time. The great event to them is the ar- 
rival once or twice a week of a caique or 
sailing boat with a few visitors, a sheep or 
two, and a bundle of empty baskets to fetch 
away the melons which this arid land grows 
surprisingly well. A little rest house, re- 
cently erected by the Greek State Tourist 
Bureau, will accommodate four visitors. 


EASTER FESTIVITIES 


After the period of Lent, which many islanders observe with great austerity, Easter week 
brings days of high festivity. Some of the rites and customs of this season may be traced 
back to pagan times. 


The bathing is varied and delightful; one 
can choose between breakers and pebbles 
at Skardana, sandy beach and calm waters 
at Fourni, and high rocks and deep clear 
diving space at Gourna Bay. Not bad in 
an island only half a mile broad! 

The traveler who wants to get a pano- 
ramic view of the Cyclades should climb to 
the summit of Mount Cynthos in the center 
of Delos. From here can be seen the entire 
circle of the horizon. It is surely one of 
the grandest seascapes in the world. At 
sunset even the furthest islands are visible, 
swelling into peaks of violet and pink 
against fiery strips of sea: Syra, Tinos, 
Naxos, Seriphos, and others still, even to 
far-away Patmos where St. John dreamed. 
Few people come down from that height 
without some plan of exploration for this 
fascinating archipelago. 

There are many ways of visiting the isles. 
Every night steamers leave Athens for the 
Cyclades. A night or two can be spent 
at each island, and one may then go on by 
the next boat. Island inns are extremely 
simple, not to say primitive. It is this fact 
that has preserved the Cyclades in their un- 
spoiled condition. 

To the yachtsman these waters have al- 
ways been a paradise, but we do not all 
have yachts. A very good substitute is the 
local caique, a fishing boat with a small 
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On the volcanic island of Santorin many houses are built of volcanic cement either with 

curved or flat roofs. The principal town of Santorin is perched dizzily atop a steep cliff 

high above the Aegean. Beneath the waters of the island’s bay lies the volcano which has 
erupted violently a half dozen times since Strabo first mentioned it in 156 B.C. 


deck where several people can sleep com- 
fortably on rugs or camp beds. One of 
these boats, with crew of two, can be hired 
very cheaply, and there is no better way 
of getting to know both islands and island- 
ers. 

The Greek islander is a very fine man. 
The old Greek type has kept much purer 
here than on the mainland in spite of suc- 
cessive domination of the islands by Goths, 
Saracens, Venetians and Turks. With this 
purity of race goes a proud and uncon- 
querable spirit that showed up well during 
the war of independence against the Turks. 
The old costume of red tasseled cap, gait- 
ers and voluminous blue looped-up trousers 
(used for storing knife, newspaper, lunch, 
handkerchief and a hundred articles besides 
legs), is still worn by the older men. 
Younger men prefer a cheap straw hat or 
a plush pull-on cap of hideous aspect, and 
shabby western suit, to the attractive cos- 
tume of their grandfathers. 

Western dress has not, however, affected 
their ways of life, and the islander can still 
exist on an amount of food that would not 
keep life in a hen among us. A few of 
the smallest and less marketable of his fish, 
fried with scraps of octopus and onion, is 
a gala dish. At other times he will eat 
herbs in oil, eggs and a scrap of stony black 
bread. Octopus and onion is by no means 
to be despised. Though it is a bit stringy, 
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the traveler should certainly give it a trial 
in spite of its rather frightening appear- 
ance on the plate. The fishermen believe 
that it has about forty-one lives. They in- 
sist, after biting out its eyes, which kills it 
at once, on flinging it hard onto rocks 
forty-one times. This superstition has ob- 
viously arisen from the fact that if the 
animal is not well pommeled it is unbear- 
ably tough! 

The nearest island to Delos is Mykonos, 
one of the most attractive of all. Here are 
no ancient remains worth seeing, except in 
the museum. The island is scarcely men- 
tioned in history; it is just a happy, flour- 
ishing, modern little port, with a “season” 
in August when Athenians gather there to 
escape the heat of the town. The harbor 
is a charming place full of caiques bobbing 
at anchor. Ona wild day the wind whistles 
a weird continuous chord through their 
riggings. When the steamer from Athens 
arrives, scores of little rowing boats race 
out to meet it, bulging with prospective pas- 
sengers grasping chickens, bags of drip- 
ping cheese and howling babies. The hub- 
bub is unbelievable for twenty minutes, till 
the steamer goes off and peace returns to 
Mykonos for another twenty-four hours. 

A first stroll through the maze of mar- 
ble-paved alleys of this town always ends 
in bewilderment. The alleys are so steep 
and winding that only donkeys can manage 


There are many beautiful monasteries of 
the Greek Church throughout the islands 
of the Cyclades. In the picture below 
is the courtyard of St. Elias monastery 


on the island of Santorin. ! 


them, and the visitor is constantly having 
to stand aside to let some beast and its 
enormous panniers squeeze past. Until last 
year there was no motor car on Mykonos. 
Indeed there were no roads. But now a 
road across the island has been finished and 
one car imported to run on it. This is the 
first “sight” the islanders will want to point 
out to you, and the last one you would 
wish to see! 

Mykonos boasts of nearly six hundred 
churches. Many of them, however, are 
mere chapels, built by sailors in thanks- 
giving after rescue from storms. The larger 
buildings are quite impressive in their 
white simplicity while a deep pink roof adds 
a touch of brightness. The little houses are 
freshly whitewashed each spring. The 
painting in bright pale blues and greens of 
the banisters that run up the outside stair- 
cases, and of balconies, doors and all other 
woodwork is extraordinarily attractive. 
Needless to say no architects have planned 
these buildings. They are the work of 
island masons following the traditions of 
their forefathers. 

An outstanding feature of the islands 
is their windmills crowning every height. 
They are entirely made of wood, save for 
their great canvas sails which are both pic- 
turesque and impressive. Near by often 


stands a pigeon house in which the holes 
for the birds are made by the arrange- 
ment of flat bricks in a variety of patterns. 
These are perhaps of Venetian origin and 
are still erected today. 

It is best to choose a cool and breezy 
day for a journey into the heart of My- 
konos, or indeed of any of these isles. To 
the Western eye the landscape may at first 
appear somewhat arid, except during the 
short and sudden spring flowering; but this 
starkness has an austerity that one learns to 
admire. During bonagza, or the dead calm 
that comes sometime in midsummer, the 
heat can be almost torrid, while the meltem, 
or violent north wind, can raise the dust 
and sand in a most unpleasant way. 

Naxos is one of the most historic and 
beautiful of the isles. Its approach, with 
the great simple portico of the Dionysus 
Temple standing clear-cut against the blue 
sky, iS impressive in the extreme. It was 
here that Ariadne was abandoned by The- 
seus. Then the God of Wine suddenly ap- 
peared to comfort her, followed by all his 
dancing rout, a favorite subject with gen- 
erations of painters. 

The town boasts a number of old Vene- 
tian houses, for the noble family of Crispi 
reigned here for many years as Dukes of 
Naxos and their descendants are still to 


DIZZY THOROUGHFARE 


be met with. Italian names are very com- 
mon in the Cyclades, which is only natural 
considering the years in which the Repub- 
lic dominated these waters, but the people 
have nothing of the Italian type about 
them, the Greek blood having proved the 
stronger. 

A few words of Italian are useful in the 
Islands, but English is just as serviceable, 
for so many Greeks have been in the States 
that an interpreter is nearly always at hand. 
Indeed their anxiety to speak once more 
the language of the land where they ‘“‘made 
their fortunes’ is quite touching. They 
come hurrying up at the first opportunity 
and begin to deplore the fact that they can 
no longer return to the States where they 
were so prosperous, if so homesick! 
French, too, is much spoken here, for 
French Catholic converts are numerous and 
do active work. 

The antagonism between the Catholic 
and the Orthodox Greek Church, though 
really very deep, does not lead in practice 
to much unpleasantness. At the worst one 
hears the disparaging remark: ‘‘What can 
you expect, he’s only a Greek!” This, of 
course, has no reference to nationality. 
The rivalry is most apparent at the island 
of Syra which happens to be the seat both 

' (Continued on page 52) 


A zigzag pathway leads down the cliff on the island of Santorin to the port at which the caiques are loaded and unloaded. All products for the popula- 
tion of the town must be transported laboriously up this steep thoroughfare by donkey back. At the left may be seen some of the curious barrel- 


vaulted houses of volcanic cement. 


THE STORIED CHARM OF RICHMOND 


William Edwin Booth 


Every visitor to Richmond admires its fine old houses and historic buildings, but for the antiquarian there is additional pleasure in the more humble relics 
of the past preserved in the city’s antique shops. Richmond is built around a bend in the James River and possesses a number of beautiful parks and 


THE OLD CAPITAL OF 


WVITH a tenacity perculiarly its own, 
Richmond creates the impression of being 
a nation’s capital. This is less a result of 
monuments and historic buildings piously 
preserved than of a certain proud air the 
city has. Approaching Richmond, we are 
influenced by the Virginia Conservation 
Commission’s amazing wealth of markers: 
“Across the road here stretched the Con- 
federate line of battle’—‘“The hill to the 
south was assailed by Stonewall Jackson” 
—‘Here Robert E. Lee, returning from 
Appomattox, pitched his tent for the last 
time.” But even if there were no iron 
and stone to tell the story, we should be 
aware that this place believed in the con- 
tinuity of its lustrous heritage. 

The old city stands on three hills sloping 
to the James, at that river’s farthest navig- 
able point. The site was visited by Cap- 
tain John Smith, who found an Indian vil- 
lage there called Powhatan. Later ex- 
plorers built a fort and named it None 
Such, because they had seen no place so 
strong, so pleasant and delightful in Vir- 
ginia.”” It was also known in the seven- 
teenth century as World’s End, probably to 
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tree shaded thoroughfares. 


by W. ADOLPHE ROBERTS 


mark the disillusionment of the pioneers at 
having to give up the idea that the James 
River was the passage to India. 

Laid out and christened “Richmond” by 
William Byrd II of Westover, in 1732, it 
grew rapidly and in 1779 superseded Wil- 
liamsburg as the capital of the State., It 
then had some three hundred houses. 
Thomas Jefferson, as Governor, designed 
its impeccable capitdl, with the Maison 
Quarrée at Nimes as his model. Fine co- 
lonial mansions and dormer-windowed 
stone cottages had replaced log cabins. And 
St. John’s had arisen, a little white frame 
church with a square tower, where in 1775 
Patrick Henry cried. “I know not what 
course others may take; but as for me, give 
me liberty or give me death!” 

The countless historical 
tempt one to pile up dates. 


associations 
My concern is 


The oldest house in the city is a stone cot- 
tage now used as the Poe Shrine. The letters 
“J. R.” raised in stone on the front are sup- 
posed to indicate that it was built during the 
reign of James II. Before its doors the 
troops of Benedict Arnold and Cornwallis 
passed when they captured Richmond. 


THE CONFEDERACY 


more with the visible entity and its atmo- 
sphere. So let us see what is left of old 
Richmond, beginning inevitably with Jef- 
ferson’s adaptation of his beloved Roman 
temple. 


James Sawders 
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Wings have been added to the capitol 
since his day. But they appear simply 
to crowd the building. They do not de- 
stroy that harmony which Jefferson con- 
sidered the most precious beauty that 
had survived from the architecture of 
the ancients. You climb the gently grad- 
ed steps, traverse the portico and find 
yourself in a small rotunda opening into 
spacious halls. There are treasures here, 
but no museum jostling. Under the low 
dome, the Houdon statue of George 
Washington circled by niched busts of 
all the other Virginia-born Presidents of 
the United States. A marble statue of 
Lee is on the spot where he stood to 
accept his appointment as commander 
of the Army of Northern Virginia. 

The White House of the Confed- 
eracy, however, a few blocks to the 
northeast, at Clay and Twelfth Streets, 
survives frankly as a museum. It was 
built as a private residence by Dr. 
John Brockenbrough in 1818; the style 


is exaggerated Colonial of secondary ; ’ ‘ : Philip D. Gendreau and James Sawders | 
artistic merit Nobod Cre Shout From the State Capitol (above) and the Governor’s Mansion the destinies of one of the 
fi Mh = most important states in the Union are directed. Their gracious eighteenth century exteriors 
that. For through four years of give little evidence that Richmond today is the leading manufacturing city of Virginia and one 
war, Jefferson Davis used it as home of the oldest and largest tobacco markets in the United States. It is, besides, the seat of an 
enormous insurance business and an important educational center. 
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and office, and today each room is dedi- 
cated to one of the seceding States. The 


tattered banners of Manassas, of Fred- It is the very heart of “the storm cradled resident of Richmond than Marshall. He 
ericksburg and Gettysburg, hang there. nation that fell.” brought his wife there when he was thirty, 
The sorrowful relics range from the knap- Older and finer architecturally is the dined and wined a multitude of friends, 
sacks of common soldiers to the plumed home of John Marshall, the great Chief jested and played quoits for fifty years. 
hat of “Jeb” Stuart, the singing Cavalier. Justice. There was never a more devoted (Continued on page 53) 
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The white city of Suakin, once one of the most brilliant and prosperous seaports of the Red Sea, is today almost entirely deserted. 


In 1906 Suakin 


yielded its supremacy to the modernized harbor of Port Sudan. 


PORT OF THE SEVEN 


THERE can be few places in the world 
where such poignant memories of a de- 
parted prosperity are more vividly brought 
before the visitor than in Suakin, the an- 
cient port of the Sudan and at one time 
the “Venice of the East.” 

Suakin is now a town of ghosts—ghosts 
of prosperous Eastern merchants and their 
veiled harems; of dark-skinned sailors, 
swearing and shouting as they bring their 
dhows alongside its busy quays; villainous 
Arab slave traders, flogging their human 
herds into the creaking ships waiting at 
the quayside to transport their unhappy 
cargo to Arabia. 

Everywhere in Suakin there are mem- 
ories of Gordon—whose name will ever be 
revered in the Sudan—Gordon, alert and 
dominating, listening to the reports of his 
irregulars and issuing sharp orders; mem- 
ories of British ‘“Tommies,” in scarlet 
jackets and high white helmets, the sweat 
pouring down their sunburned faces as 
they trudge through the sand. And there 
are many reminders of Kitchener, young, 
imperturbable, silently intent on his task. 

Picturing these scenes while walking 
through the silent street of Suakin, how 
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By MAJOR-GENERAL S. S. BUTLER 


striking does the contrast seem! Now 
Suakin is empty, save for a few dozen 
Suakinese who still lurk in the shadows, 
or sit behind their scantily furnished stalls 
of food and various kinds of merchandise. 

The attention of the world has recently 
been focussed on the northeast of Africa 
and the struggle in Abyssinia. A descrip- 
tion of Suakin thus takes on an added 
interest as Massawa, the port of the Italian 
Colony of Eritrea, resembles it in archi- 
tecture, peoples and climate. Eritrea joins 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan on the south 
and Massawa is only about two hundred 
and fifty miles from Suakin. 

Fifty years ago, the population of Suakin 
was over eleven thousand souls; now it has 
dwindled to practically nothing. Formerly, 
the only port of the Sudan and a cosmo- 
politan town, its trade before the days of 
the Mahdi was rich and its many merchants 
were prosperous. Dhows bringing rice, 
dates, salt, cowries and other merchandise 
from the ports of Arabia used to sail 
away taking in exchange the produce of 
the Sudan which included gum, ostrich 
feathers, coffee, grain, skins, musk and 
ivory and, last but not least, “Black Ivory” 


EVIL SPIRITS 


—hundreds of wretched negro. slaves 
dragged from their villages in the far 
interior of the Sudan, 

Suakin is situated on a small coral island 
about half a mile in circumference, set in 
the bluest of seas, in a lagoon on the coast 
of the Red Sea, almost opposite Jeddah 
in Arabia which is about two hundred and 
twenty miles distant. 

The port is well sheltered, as its entrance 
from the Red Sea is long and winding, 
perhaps two miles in length and nowhere 
more than about three hundred yards in 
breadth. An old French book refers to it 
as “Havre des Dieux Sauveurs” which 
name, it is said, was given to it in the 
time of Ptolemy. Large ocean-going 
steamers cannot make use of it, but only 
small coastal steamers such as carry the 
pilgrims to Jeddah. Apart from its trade, 
Suakin used to be noted for its pearl 
fisheries, which were one of the main in- 
dustries of the place and are still carried 
out to a certain extent. The seafaring 
population of Suakin were hardy folk and 
knew every rock and current in that part 
of the Red Sea, as well as they knew their 
favorite coffee shop ashore. 
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The little, round, coral island, upon which 
Suakin stands, looking as if it had been cut 
out of ivory by a fret saw, is joined to the 
mainland by a causeway about one hundred 
meters long built by General Gordon. 
Where this causeway joins the mainland 
stands the more modern suburb of Suakin, 
called El Kef (Kef means in Arabic— 
contentment or pleasure). Presumably, 
though it is hard to believe it, this dilapi- 
dated village in the burning sand of the 
Red Sea coast must once have been re- 
garded as the pleasure resort — country 
residence perhaps—of the Suakinese. 

Here there are still to be found a number 
of inhabitants and a tumble-down suk, or 
market. “Fuzzies” from the Red Sea Hills 
come into the suk to do their shopping. 
The station of the railway line which runs 
from Port Sudan is at El Kef. Round this 
decayed suburb run ramparts 
built in the early days of the 
Mahdi’s power, in 1884, to keep 
out the hordes of dervishes and 
protect the port through which 
could come troops and supplies. 
These ramparts are in ruins in 
many places, but they still en- 
circle the town. Outside, to- 
wards the Red Sea Hills, stand 
a number of blockhouses, now 
deserted and silent, built by Lord 
Kitchener. These defenses bear 
mute witness of the respect with 
which British Forces in Suakin 
regarded the fighting qualities of 
their foes. The road to the Red 
Sea Hills passes through the 
ramparts by a gate called “The 
Kitchener Gate.” 

As has been said, the trade 
of Suakin in the days of the 
Mahdi was considerable, and at 
least twenty thousand camels ar- 
rived yearly bringing merchan- 
dise. The value of the exports 
was in the neighborhood of two 
hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds a year, and the imports 
about a hundred and seventy- 
five thousand pounds. The old caravanserai 
is said to have accommodation for one 
thousand four hundred souls. 

Suakin remained the only seaport of the 
Sudan until 1906, when Port Sudan, be- 
tween thirty and forty miles to the north, 
the present modern, scientifically equipped 
port, was built at a cost of over a million 
pounds. Port Sudan can accommodate the 
largest ocean-going liners alongside its 
quays. ‘Their cargoes are quickly dealt 
with by electrically worked cranes, and the 
coaling facilities are excellent. A modern, 
well-built town has sprung up; wharves, 
storehouses and shops abound. As a re- 
sult, the death knell of Suakin was struck 
and all trade now comes to Port Sudan. 
Almost the only steamers that now visit 
Suakin are those that take the pilgrims to 


A large number of the soldiers in the Sudan Defense Force 


are recruited from the Beja race which once fowght so 
desperately against the soldiers of General Gordon. To the 
south, in Eritrea, many of these warlike Beja serve under 
Italian officers to whom they were invaluable in the recent 


and from Jeddah en route for Mecca. 

Each year, while the haj (pilgrimage) 
is in progress, small coasting steamers call 
there and carry hundreds of devout fol- 
lowers of Mahomet to Jeddah, whence 
they set forth on the last stages of their 
pilgrimage to Mecca, the Holy City. These 
black followers of the Prophet come, not 
only from the Sudan, but from the far west 
of the African continent, from Nigeria, the 
Gold Coast and the French West African 
Colonies. There is a large quarantine sta- 
tion on the other side of the lagoon, where 
returning pilgrims are segregated. This 
quarantine station is under the care of a 
British doctor, and it serves to prevent the 
returning pilgrims from bringing into the 
Sudan contagious and infectious diseases 
contracted in Mecca and Jeddah, where 


Ethiopian campaigns. 


sanitary precautions are few and far be- 
tween. 

The blind fanatical faith of these pil- 
grims in “The Prophet” is well exemplified 
by the fact that some of those from West 
Africa, not only men, but whole families, 
often take years on the journey. They have 
to tramp over miles of waterless desert, 
through bush infested with wild animals, 
over country turned into swamp by the 
rains, To earn the wherewithal to help 
them on their way they work at various 
villages and towns as they pass through 
the Sudan. A very large proportion of 
the labor in the cotton fields on the Blue 
Nile is found among these fellata, as the 
West Africans are called in the Sudan. 

Suakin will go down to history for the 
part it played in the early Sudan cam- 
paigns. However, it will also always be 
remembered in a more infamous and odious 
connection, for it was from Suakin that 
thousands of slaves were exported yearly 
to Arabia. 

These wretched savages torn from their 
homes in the heart of the Sudan were sent 
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Most of the activity in Suakin nowadays is found in the squalid 

streets of the market place which may be seen in the upper picture. 

The two lower pictures show views of the houses in which Lord 
Kitchener lived when he was in command of Suakin in 1885. 
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across the Red Sea closely packed in dhows, 
under the most incredibly foul conditions, 
to be sold in open market in the Hedjaz, 
Yemen, Asir and other places in Arabia. 


It may be of interest here to record some 
of the methods of slave trading, as the sub- 
ject is so closely connected with the past 
prosperity of Suakin. The majority of the 
slaves who were brought to Suakin were 
captured by regularly organized bands of 
Arab slave raiders in the country on each 
side of the southern reaches of the Nile. 


The Arab slave raiders—of whom Zobier 
Pasha and Arabi Dafalla are the most 
famous—were encouraged by the Egyptians 
then in power in Khartoum, who profited 
by their ghastly trade. The raiders were 
both cruel and treacherous. The confidence 
of‘the unsuspecting Sudanese would first 
be acquired by kind words and presents of 
cloth, beads, .cowries, brass and copper 
wire. Then, when the poor unsuspecting 
blacks had been lulled into a false sense 
of security, a sudden ferocious onslaught 
would be made upon their villages. The 
old folk would be killed as being of no 
use, and also those children too young to 
be taken along with the raiders. The re- 
mainder, young men and women, were 
chained together in a long string and 
marched through miles of desert, bush, 
forest and swamp, to Khartoum, or some 
other point on the Nile. Thence they were 
herded across nearly five hundred miles 
of waterless desert and mountains until, 
at last, those that had not died were 
thrown into dungeons in Suakin. There- 
after they were transferred to the waiting 
dhows. 


In Arabia, the miserable creatures were 
displayed in the slave markets, where they 
were knocked down to the highest bidder. 
Strong good-looking girls and boys fetched 
a large sum. The girls were bought to 
adorn the harem, or act as servants to 
their master’s favorites; the boys, also, 
were used as servants, unless a worse fate 
was theirs, the fate of emasculation. 

Suakin is essentially a place to visit in 
the winter when the climate is healthy and 
invigorating and the mornings and evenings 
cold. In the summer months, particularly 
in July, August and September, the climate 
is extremely hot and sticky and not at all 
healthy. It can be imagined with what 
dislike the place was regarded in the old 
days by the British soldier during the hot 
weather. The clothing of the British troops 
was most unsuitable for such a climate. 
The thin cotton khaki, now in use in the 
tropics, had not then been adopted. For- 
merly, the soldiers wore scarlet tunics with 
high collars. An officer of the Brigade of 
Guards, who was serving with his regiment 
in the Sudan in the eighties, once told the 
writer that, as a special concession in the 
hot weather, the officers and men of his 
regiment were allowed to wear their tunics 
with the top hook of the collar undone! 
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In its heyday, Suakin town must have 
been full of the charm and glamor of the 
East. Most of the houses are three stories 
high with flat roofs on which the ladies 
could take the air and, when needs be, 
hang out their washing. Even during the 
period of intense heat, the thickness of 
the walls of the houses rendered the in- 
teriors comparatively cool. 

It is rather tragic to realize that, with 
the exception of a few houses, upon the 
upkeep of which the Sudan Government is 
spending a small amount each year, the 
buildings of Suakin are rapidly becoming 
a collection of ruins. The graceful carved 
woodwork of windows and balconies is 
falling to pieces; walls are cracking and 
in many places have fallen completely 
down. 

Almost the only buildings in a really 
good state of repair are the offices of the 
Mamur, or, native administrator, the Cus- 
toms Office, the Post Office and the Maha- 
faza in which Lord Kitchener lived when 
he was Commandant at Suakin in 1885. 
The Mahafaza is in much the same state 
as when he was there; in fact his furniture 
is still in the room he once occupied. 

It is a large house which has a most 
attractive entrance leading into the Central 
Square of the town. The shadows at this 
entrance at certain times of the day pro- 
duce a quaintly picturesque effect on the 
pavement. Steps and arches, all of which 
are really deadly white, are given a 
zebra-like effect by the startling shadows. 
On the other side, the big house rises al- 
most directly above the sea and the thick- 
ness of its walls coupled with a breeze 
from the sea make it more pleasant than 


To learn to read and write the complicated 
Arab language is a tough task for the 
youngsters in the Sudan. 


The courtyard of the Customs House in Swakin is one of the best preserved sections of the old 

seaport. One of the mortars used in the Sudan campaign is seen at the right. Beyond are 

the balconies and carved wooden windows which characterized the houses of all the prosperous 
traders when Suakin was a great trading post. 


the majority of buildings in Suakin. Up- 
stairs are cool darkened rooms and spa- 
cious verandas overhanging the sea. From 
here one can see the coral at the sea 
bottom and the shoals of small fish. Lord 
Kitchener, it is said, when suffering from 
a bullet wound in the throat, was carried 
down from this veranda into a ship an- 
chored in front of the house. A gangway 
was put across from the veranda to the 
steamer, 

The Mahafaza is now the residence of 
the British Commissioner from Port Sudan 
when he visits Suakin, which comes under 
his administration. 

Suakin will always be best known to the 


British for the important part it played in 
the campaign in the Sudan in the eighties. 
In 1885 a British force under Sir. G. 
Graham landed at Suakin and this force 
was attacked near Tofrek by Osman Digna. 
Many are the names of battles that are 
recalled when Suakin is mentioned, such 
as Handub, Gemaizeh and Tokar, where 
Osman Digna, that great leader of the 
dervishes, was routed. In January 1888, 
Lord Kitchener made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt from Suakin to capture this re- 
nowned leader. 

This sketch of Suakin would be incom- 
plete without some mention of the in- 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Scenes from both commercial and social life provided subject matter for the delicately painted rice paper picture. 
Above is a representation of the bride’s chair at a wedding; below young Chinese women are sorting tea. 


RECORDS OF A 


ALL of us who have been in China have 
seen the gay little rice paper Christmas 
cards depicting chubby children playing 
with some kind of bright alien toy. They 
have various cheerful pidgin English jingles 
wishing us a “Happy Clismas” and a 
“Velly Melly New Year” printed at the 
bottom. We have thought them quaint, and 
have laughed over their oddly expressed 
sentiments, and then we have. turned aside 
with our usual indifference to unfamiliar 
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things. But how many of us know that 
these little cards are the last remnants of 
a once flourishing and highly specialized 
art, though the Chinese themselves do not 
dignify it by this name. 

This art was originated in South 
China, about 1840; before the days of 
photography. At that time European and 
American dealers and collectors who 
came there to trade were anxious for exact 
pictorial records of costumes and customs 


VANISHING ERA IN CHINA 


native to China. To satisfy this demand 
the so-called rice paper pictures were made. 
Porcelains and embroideries were very ex- 
pensive. Woodcuts were not literal copies 
of their subject any more than were the ex- 
quisite landscapes done on ancient yellowed 
scrolls. To have made these paintings and 
woodcuts exact would merely have been to 
reproduce, not to create, and that was not 
the Chinese conception of art. 

Of late years much has been written 


a 
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Whereas pictures which the Chinese regard as art are highly imaginative in treatment, Chinese rice paper pictures are reproductions in color, almost 
photographically correct, of actual scenes. A traveling circus, a domestic interior, junks in South China and a gory representation of the punishment of 
crime recreate for the present day costumes and scenes which are fast disappearing. 


concerning Chinese paintings. We have 
been shown examples of T’ang and Sung 
landscapes, misty and dreamlike with their 
snowy peaks dimly perceived through haze 
and cloud, and lakes whose indefinable 
shores were peopled by unreal, fairylike 
figures. We have been told how the great 
artists of those far off times strove to pro- 
duce, not an exact reproduction of a scene 
or an object, but only the suggestion of it. 
Painting was so linked with poetry it was 


almost axiomatic that a picture should be 
a poem; a poem, a picture. Though the 
words of the poem be ended, or the scroll 
be rolled and laid away, the mind should 
still follow on with its own interpretation 
of the suggested theme. It was not the 
common people in peasant garb, busy with 
their daily tasks, that attracted an artist as 
a fit subject for his brush. It was the il- 
lusive and ever-changing beauty of nature, 
and people whose rhythm of life was in 


tune with that beauty. Chinese painting 
was vague with the vagueness of dreams 
and aspirations for the unattainable. Per- 
haps that accounts for its undying charm. 

In their painting on porcélain, however, 
the Chinese were not indefinite. The work 
was of the finest precision, of the utmost 
delicacy of line and detail, and surely no 
one would contest its superiority to that 
done in any other part of the world. Why 


(Continued on page 65) 
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GUARDING LIQUID GOLD 


On the fringes of the Chaco and northward into Bolivia valuable oil wells have been discovered. 
At the new Camiri refinery in Bolivia, which produces oil of unusual purity, soldiers were con- 
stantly on guard during the recent war. 


FoR three years the eyes of the world 
were focused on a strip of land in the heart 
of South America. Two nations played 
havoc with one another over the imaginary 
value of this territory—whose name 
“Chaco” had merely a vague geographical 
significance for the public in general. The 
fighting nations sacrificed their strongest 
and bravest men in the desperate battles 
that took place. A false patriotism aroused 
the Indians of Bolivia and Paraguay again 
and again—for it was they who in the long 
run had to make the war. Each nation 
considered the Chaco absolutely essential to 
its welfare. The struggle ended in an 
armistice on June 12, 1935, but the basic 
problems of a peaceful settlement are still 
unsolved. Whatever happens millions must 
be poured into the Chaco to produce any- 
thing which will justify the blood spilled 
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over it during recent sanguinary struggles. 

The war has brought many changes to 
the Chaco. Roadways have been built, and 
along them are hospitals, repair shops, 
garages and storehouses. 

Most significant are the ethnographical 
results of this Chaco dispute which has cre- 
ated complete confusion among the popula- 
tion. Frightened by the slaughter in their 
hunting grounds and by the roar of the 
cannons, many of the Indians withdrew. 
Sometimes they wandered toward the north, 
sometimes over the Argentinian border into 
the territory of the Mataco and Toba tribes. 
Often, however, they remained in the ranks 
of the combatants where they were assigned 
to secondary tasks building roads and 
bridges. Thereby they learned the bless- 
ings of civilization, and at the same time 
lost their status as free and proud inhabi- 
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tants of the Chaco. The scourge of civi- 
lized vices—venereal disease, alcohol and 
gambling—has begun to swing over their 
heads. They are exchanging their free 
life as hunters for the lot of a sickly pro- 
letariat in the Chaco settlements and mili- 
tary camps. Their native arts and crafts 
will vanish shortly. What the mission- 
aries tried to accomplish in a slow, con- 
structive fashion, the war completed sud- 
denly and disastrously. The convictions 
of the Indians have been uprooted—es- 
pecially those who have come under the 
influence of the missionaries. The white 
man, always held up to them as an ex- 
ample, carries machine guns to the land 
which is their property. Their fate is 
sealed. As was the case with all the free 
Indians from Mexico to Tierra del 
Fuego, they too will be submerged by 
the Latin race. 

The history of the Chaco shows the 
little known fact that the kingdom of the 
Incas was the goal of a Spanish explorer 
eight years before Pizarro’s invasion. 
Alejo Garcia, a member of the La Plata 
Expedition of Juan Diaz de Solis, was the 
first to attempt to reach the Kingdom of the 
Sun. Alejo Garcia lived eight years among 
the Guarani people of the east coast of 
South America. During this time rumors 
reached him again and again of a great 
kingdom whose inhabitants were legendary 
figures even among the natives. Greedy 
like all others of his ilk and his time, he 
decided to find this land and conquer it. 
With four countrymen and a crowd of 
friendly Guaranis he set out, increasing the 
number of his followers as he went along. 
With almost two thousand men he reached 
Paraguay and the Chaco. He pictured him- 
self returning laden with booty before thes 


Despite the armistice concluded between 
Bolivia and Paraguay on June 12, 1935, 
the problem of the Chaco is still un- 
settled, and there is still danger of re- 
newed warfare. Both Bolivia and Para- 
guay have already paid a terrible price 
in men and money in their struggle for 
supremacy in South America’s “green 
hell”, The Chaco is a jungle-clad and 


swampy region larger than Arizona. 


army of the Incas could become a menace 
to him. Whether or not Alejo Garcia pene- 
trated as far as the confines of Peru is not 
known for he was killed on his return trip 
near the present city of Asuncion. 
Another expedition to the fabulous king- 
dom of the Incas was made by Juan de 
Ayola in 1536. Don Pedro Mendoza, 
founder of the city of Buenos Aires, com- 
missioned Ayola to make a treaty with the 
western countries. With two hundred 
Spaniards and a number of Guaranis from 
the first expedition of Garcia, Ayola set out. 
In the ensuing years Ayola’s expedition 
reached as far as the Chiriguano Indians in 
the Chaco, and possibly as far as the con- 
fines of Peru. But how far the expedition 
went cannot be proved, for Ayola never re- 
turned because he too was murdered. It is 


With the help of native workers the 

Bolivian and Paraguayan soldiers in the 

Chaco have built munition depots and 

dwelling houses with great speed. The 

houses stand on a framework of wood 

and bamboo stalks; the walls are filled 
with clay. 
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assumed that he met the same fate as his 
predecessor. At last in 1547, after further 
ill-fated attempts, Spaniards under Mar- 
tinez de Irala finally penetrated to the 
Kingdom of the Incas from the west. 

The dozen and a half Chaco tribes were 
recently divided into five groups. Of these 
the most numerous and most significant 
from a cultural standpoint are the Chiri- 
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guanos, who originally did not reside in the 
Chaco. Like the Guarani their home was 
originally in the east and south along the 
course of the Paraguay and Parana. They 
were a conquering people, who, like the 
Spaniards, had heard of the fabulous riches 
of the Inca kingdom. With thousands of 
families they crossed the Chaco to seize the 
Inca kingdom. But the Inca, Manco Padre, 
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who was at that time in control of the capi 
tal city of Cuzco, gave the command for a 
counter attack. The Chiriguanos were re- 
pulsed and most of them killed in battle. 
The prisoners were allowed to freeze at the 
foot of a snow-clad mountain in the cold' 
nights. Since then—about a hundred years 
before the discovery of America—they have 
been called Chiriguanos; they have re- 
mained on the edge of the mountains where 
they carry on agriculture even today—if 
not driven out by war. 

The Incas themselves tried to penetrate 
the Chaco in early times and extend their 
empire into a tropical zone. But without 
success. The borders of the Kingdom of the 
Sun were fixed by the climate. The 
“savages” of the Chaco with their guerilla 
methods withstood the attacks of the Inca 
armies. From the recent war between 
Paraguay and-Bolivia, it is possible to draw 
a very interesting historical parallel. The 
highly civilized Inca kingdom was not able 
to triumph over the wild, uncultivated 
Chaco tribes with their primitive weapons. 
and methods of warfare. 

The same tragedy was repeated after 
many centuries. The rich highland of 
Bolivia possesses mineral treasures. Its. 
army is well equipped and trained by Euro- 
pean instructors, yet Paraguay, despite its 
military weakness, drove back the Bolivian 
army and rendered it helpless. Bolivia’s. 
airplanes of the best American and Euro- 
pean designs were of little avail. The 
Guarani Indians, accustomed to fighting in 
the bush, forced back the Indians of the 
highlands. It was the same old struggle 
between a highly developed nation and hos- 
tile Nature. Even before the Indians of 
the Bolivian highlands—between three and 
five thousand meters in altitude—reached’ 
the zone of fighting, they were physically 
exhausted. The unaccustomed heat and the 
thousand plagues of the tropical territory 
defeated them before they could fire the 
first shot at the enemy. Their eagle eyes, 
accustomed to the treeless stretches of the 
Andes, were bewildered in the impenetrable 
bush. Most of them gazed for the first 
time upon forests, and while they were be- 
ing shattered by malaria and dysentery, the 
Guarani carried on a strategic bush warfare 
to which the Bolivians were unaccustomed. 
At length the Bolivians were driven slowly 


back out of the Chaco to the edge of. the 
Andes. 


WAR AND PEACE 


Many missions have been established in 
the Chaco to bring the gospel of peace 
and love to the various native races. Re- 
cent warfare, however, has done little to 
aid this doctrine, and many natives have 
had to seek refuge in other lands. In the 
upper and lower picture Indian women 
and children are seeking religious in- 
struction at missions, In the center, a 
Bolivian soldier lays aside his gun while 
he quenches his thirst. 


Today the Chiriguanos 
speak the Guarani lan- 
guage of their eastern for- 
bears, even though it is 
greatly degenerated. The 
fact that a large number 
of the Chaco Indians 
speak Guarani, or under- 
stand it even when they 
have their own dialects, 
helped the Paraguayans 
in the Chaco war. The 
Bolivian fighters who 
spoke only the old high- 
land dialects could not en- 
ter into friendly inter- 
course with the native 
population. 

Although the Francis- 
can missionaries have suc- 
ceeded in acquainting the 
Chiriguanos with some of 
the refinements of culture 
and civilization, many of 
their old customs persist. 
So we occasionally find 
the couvade which is 
prevalent in a few tribes 
of Central and South 
America. The Chiriguano 
woman who has _ just 
brought a child into the 
world goes back to her 
housework as soon as her 
child is bathed. The hus- 
band and father, however, 
goes to bed for about 
eight days. During this 
time his wife treats him 
like an invalid, tales care 
of him and prepares him 
special food. This cus- 
tom persists today in 
many Chiriguano com- 
munities, despite reports 
to the contrary. 

Another interesting 
Chaco tribe is the Mataco. 
They live on the upper 
reaches of the Pilcomayo south of the Tapi- 
etes, and spread over the Argentinian bor- 
der almost as far as the River Berme. 
Among the Matacos, as in most Indian 
tribes, the woman is the beast of burden. 
If you meet a wandering Mataco man, you 
will see him riding on his horse, hung about 
with his weapons, while the women follow 
him on foot with all the household furnish- 
ings on their back, held on by a band_around 
the forehead. 

The author had an opprtunity in 1935 to 
witness one of the rare marriage ceremonies 
of the Matacos. It was to be accomplished 
according to ancient rites during the full 
moon, A circular piece of ground about 
six or seven meters wide was cleared of 
brush and weeds. The chief with his wife 
took a position in the center of the circle. 
Around them in a ring sat alternately men 


and women. 
dancing with singing took place. 
played remarkably fine fiddles which looked 


A half hour of preliminary 
Two boys 


like small mandolins. The music was so 
soft that you could hear it only when every- 
thing was perfectly quiet, as soft as the 
chirping of crickets. When they were 
playing alone, you could hear the roll of 
distant cannon along the Pilcomayo. Three 
couples of unmarried young people were in 
the circle. The girls were mature while 
the boys had been declared ready for mar- 
riage by the simple fact that, according to 
ancient custom, they had a piece of culti- 
vated land to show as proof that they could 
support a wife. 

After further singing during which the 
thunder of the artillery suddenly broke out 
afresh, the bridal couples sprang up, sat 
down in the center of the circle opposite 


The Lengua woman at the upper left belongs to a tribe 
that has lived in the Chaco since time immemorial. At 
the upper right is one of the big wagons used to trans- 
port rice, beans and millet over the dusty Chaco roads. 
The rider at the lower right protects himself from the 
terrible thorns of the native cacti by two huge leather 
shields hung from his horse’s back. At the lower left is 
one of the rare birds from the northern Chaco, 


each other, and began to manicure their 
fingernails. This ceremony seemed to mea 
mere formality for I had noticed earlier in 
the day that some of the young people of 
the Chaco tribes made a special point of 
beautifying their fingernails. After the 
course of an hour the manicuring ended 
among the talk and occasional songs of the 
elders. The bridal couples began to dance 
again. This time no one sang with them. 
Then the bridal couples suddenly vanished 
in the darkness of the bushes. After a long 
while during which our friends drank 
chicha and made all sorts of jokes which 
seemed to have to do with the bridal 
couples, the latter returned to the camp. To 
my great surprise the faces of the boys and 
girls were covered with scratches. This 
was indeed an astonishing prelude to mar- 
(Continued on page 61) 
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THe cult of beauty among the Punans of Borneo 
takes strange forms. Its most grotesque manifes- 
tation is in the distended ear lobes of the women 
from which depend many brass and silver rings. 
The process by which the flesh of the ear is 
elongated begins in early childhood, and the results 
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each woman achieves must be paid for in suffering. 
The ear lobes of the young men are also dis- 
tended, but only sufficiently to permit them to 
insert a tiger’s tooth when they reach manhood. 
The ceremonial headdress of the Punan chief may 
be seen at the upper left with its handwoven 


WHAT PRICE 
BEAUTY IN 


BORNEO 


embroidery and its tufts of goat hair, At the cen- 
ter left a group of Punans are crossing a stream 
on one of their liana bridges. A proud and dis- 
tinguished people, the Punans are one of the 
two tribes in Borneo which have succeeded in 
maintaining their cultural and racial integrity, 
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The Capilla Real of the Franciscan Church of San Gabriel at Cholula is an enormous, many-domed structure buiit by Indians with the aid of Spanish 
engineers, In the distance is the pyramid of Cholula on top of which stands the Church of Our Lady of Los Remedios. 


PUEBLA: TEMPLES ON ANCIENT TOMBS 


PUEBLA is a vast dimensional maze of 
tile-domed churches and white stone houses 
spread out over a watered rise in the 
Atoyac Valley east of the Sierra Madre. 
From the towers-of«its gigantic cathedral 
it gives one the impression of an ancient 
ruined citadel in modern dress: a sort of 
contemporaneous Pompeii with Persian 
domes, whose thick stone walls and battle- 
ments arise out of a stratum not of ashes 
but of verdure. And however striking the 
majolica domes of the multitude of 
churches, the Oriental complexion of the 
city is less complete than the effect of 
ruination presented by the dark tile house- 
roofs walled in by their bastions of un- 
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adorned cement. In the distance the build- 
ings seems to have no roofs at all: they 
appear to be nothing more than empty, 
bleached shells of rock. Nor is the sugges- 
tion of a flourishing Pompeii lessened 
when one glimpses through a break in the 
clouds the contours of Malinche, the vol- 
canic peak at whose foot the city lies. 
From below in its bleak and = sun- 
drenched streets, walled in on either side by 
the traditional blankness of the Andalusian 
exteriors, Puebla gives no more the effect 
of organic connection with the terrain from 
which it rises than any stone-built town 
of the Middle Western plains. It is from 
above that you must view the city to ap- 


preciate its compact unity. Looking down- 
ward from the cathedral towers you know 
that it belongs; it seems so natural for 
Puebla to be precisely where it is that you 
can not visualize the earth beneath without 
the city standing on it. 

And as might be anticipated, the selec- 
tion of Puebla’s site is commonly regarded 
as miraculous. It is said that the conquis- 
tadors, desirous of a camp site, delegated 
one Fray Toribio de Benavente, known as 
Padre Motolinia, to seek out a suitable lo- 
cation somewhere on a line between Popo- 
catepetl! and Malinche. His task being 
somewhat difficult (there were already four 
villages lying on the selected tangent) 
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PUEBLA FROM THE AIR 


Situated over seven thousand feet above the 
sea on the great central plateau of Mexico, 
Puebla is a city of about 100,000 people. 
Dominating this aerial view is the city’s 
mighty cathedral built from plans drawn by 
Juan de Herrara who designed the Spanish 
Escorial. At the lower right is a typical 
Mexican open-air market. 


Padre Motolinia decided to sleep on it. His 
faith was immediately rewarded, for in a 
dream there came to him two scientific 
angels, equipped with surveying instru- 
ments, who sighted by means of rod and 
line and paced off for him a section of land 
which perfectly met with all requirements. 
The next morning Padre Motolinia ap- 
peared before the conquerors and told them 
of his decision, making sure that they did 
not underestimate the miraculousness of its 
nature. Apparently they did not, for the 
city was immediately christened ‘Puebla de 
los Angeles” in memory of its celestial en- 
gineers. All this occurred in the year 1532. 

The City of Angels contains many ex- 
amples of the churrigueresque type of 
architecture, both among its churches and 


among its houses; but the churriguer- 
esque, like the plateresque in Spain, is a 
florid expression of a decadent period of 
Spanish architecture, and it cloys more 
often than it satisfies. The famed Casa de 
Alfemque, the “Almond-Cake House”, now 
used as the Puebla state museum, is an ex- 
ample of a unique departure in churri- 
gueresque to be found only in Puebla. Its 
composition is a mixture of Spanish, Per- 
sian and Moorish notions all combined in 
proportions known only to the Indian work- 
ers who built it. It is faced with red, 
white and blue tiles and topped by project- 
ing over-ornamented stonework. Its ap- 
pearance is pleasantly startling, but it is 
little more; for like one’s first glimpse of 
a wedding-cake, the surprise inspired is 
immediately followed by a feeling of acute 
boredom. La Case de Alfenique is too 
self-consciously artistic to be a thing of 
‘beauty. 

But such grotesqueries as La Casa de Al- 
fenique are the exception. For the most 
part the city consists of monotonous streets 
flanked by stone walls, varied occasionally 
‘by colored washes. Puebla is proud of its 
well-paved streets, its sanitation and its 
modern lighting, but the network of street 
electric poles about the city with their webs 
of wires is anything but pleasing to the eye. 
However, the sight of Puebla from above is 
sufficient to compensate for its monotonous 
bareness below. 

The cafés with which Puebla abounds 
‘are more noteworthy for their number than 
for the quality or the variety of their cui- 
sines. But they are interesting establish- 
ments nonetheless; even their American- 
isms are at times amusing. 

In the evenings in Puebla I would betake 
myself to a café, presided over by one 
Samuel Chi Sing, which was kept in a con- 
tinual state of bedlam by two waitresses. 
One of them was Elena, a black-haired, 
flat-nosed little wench with a body like 
‘Circe, who would stand at the-bread coun- 
ter opening onto the street and call taunts 
‘at every passing male who happened to at- 
tract her fancy. She exuded sex as an al- 
‘cohol lamp exudes vapor. And there was 
Teresa, not so luscious as Elena and in- 
clined to corpulence, but equally inflam- 
mable, who would sit at my table and read 
my paper superficially. And before her she 
‘would break a piece of my panedillo into 
little wads of dough with which to pelt 
Samuel Chi Sing whenever he was thought- 
less enough to appear from behind_his par- 
tition in the rear. 

I sympathized with Samuel Chi Sing. 
Elena and Teresa made his life a perpetual 
hell. They irked him considerably, but 
there was nothing for him to do. If he 
fired them they would run to Tomas, the 
two-gun motorcycle cop, who would bluster 
and curse and threaten him into reemploy- 
ing them. And once rehired the girls would 
intensify their spite and wreak vengeance 


ven ee 


ON THE SUMMIT OF THE PYRAMID 


On the summit of Quetzacoatl’s pyramid at Cho 
Remedios with elaborately ornamented towers an 


lula stands the church of our Lady of Los 
d facade and a huge dome of glazed tiles of 


reen, white and yellow. Within the church are many votive offerings left by pilgrims seeking 
fie aid of the Virgin now presiding over ruins on ground formally sacred to pagan gods. 


upon him in a thousand petty ways. ‘Yet 
if he did not fire them his life was still a 
hell. Samuel Chi Sing faced an eternal 
hiatus. Quite definitely there was nothing 
for him to do save wait until they married 


—which, unless they ceased bestowing their 
charms on all comers so frequently, there 
was little chance of their doing. 

There is a deafening series of backfires 
without and immediately Tomas, the motor- 
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cycle cop, comes in to sit at the table oppo- 
site me. 

“T’ve made lots of money today!” he an- 
nounces. “I arrested seven speeders, two 
of them rich American tourists! As soon 
as I’m off duty I’m going to celebrate with 
a liter of aguardiente.” 

“Ah, mi gran mosquito!” murmurs Elena 
with a sigh as she sits on his knee and rubs 
his cheek. 

For a moment Tomas stares yearningly 
into her'eyes. Then he thrusts her aside. 

“Come, she-goat! I want lots of café con 
leche in a hurry!” 

And as Elena turns to do his bidding he 
reaches out and slaps her’ buttocks smartly. 


San Francisco de Acatepec is perhaps the 
most dazzling of all the many churches in the 
vicinity of Puebla. The seventeenth century 
facade, the walls and the towers are covered 
with a superb mosaic of tiles, and around 
the columns of the towers are coiled serpents 
of blue and yellow majolica. The interior is 
lavishly adorned with polychrome and gold 
leaf on stucco. 


“Que mujer!” breathes Tomas, and he 
winks at me across the. room. 

Enter an ancient crone, selling mangos. 

“Oh!” says Teresa, leaving my table. “I 
want a mango, Tomasito!’’. And she seizes 
one, bites off an end and sucks its fibers 
noisily. 

Tomas feels called upon to make a Grand 
Gesture. He buys the old woman’s entire 
basket and tells her to vanish immediately 
so that he may not’ change his mind. But 
Teresa is not impressed, nor is Elena when 
she returns with his rolls and coffee. Both 
of them eat the mangos in silence, side by 
side at Tomas’ table. 

A. moment later, Samuel ChiySing 
emerges thoughtlessly from the kitchen. 
Simultaneously they arise and pelt him with 
their mango pits. And futile Samuel Chi 


Sing does nothing but smile at them be- 
nignly and slaps Teresa half-heartedly on 
her cheek. 

Several minutes of such antics grows 
boring, and I sit alone and smoke and watch 


the passing crowd in the street outside. 
Puebla reminds one every night of a small 
American town on Saturday night. Peons 
and vecinos straggle up and down the 
street, gazing with awe at the tawdry shop 
windows, occasionally purchasing but more 
often only walking. And in the plaza a 
constant mob of people promenades, listen- 
ing to agitators speaking from boxes in the 
street, buying lottery tickets, laughing, talk- 
ing and occasionally fighting. . . . 
Puebla, including the nearby Cholula, 
claims the distinction of being the center of 
a collection of no less than three hundred 
and sixty-five churches. Such a pious col- 


lection of Houses of God seems incredible. — 


If they exist, at least three hundred and 
twenty-five of their number must be closed 
—either by government order or because 
of their parishioners’ poverty. 

Among all-tlre.churches I saw, there were 
few which struck my fancy. Most of them 
were but stereotyped expressions of Mexi- 
co’s synthesis of Spanish and Moorish 


iin 


Young Mexico always takes a good-natured 
interest in the traveler from the north. 


architecture; and perhaps the best that can 
be said of them is that (unlike the even 
more stereotyped temples of America) they 
are not mass produced: each of them bears 
the imprint of its builders’ personalities, 
however banal the expression. The mighty 
Cathedral seemed to me remarkable prin- 
cipally as an improvement upon the design 
of the Cathedral of Mexico (which its 
builders copied) than for any intrinsic art- 
istic significance of its own. 
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PANORAMA FROM CHOLULA 


A. Costa 


Leaning on the balustrade of the roadway to the summit of the pyramid of Cholula, pilgrims and worshippers often stop to look over the Atoyac Valley 
with its numerous old churches. In the middle distance is the many-domed Capilla Real of the Franciscan Church of San Gabriel which is also seen in the 


But there was one church of the three 
hundred and sixty-five which did leave a 
lasting impression on my memory. It was 
San Francisco de Acatapec, a tiny shrine 
Southwest of the city, which is known to 
photographers and connoisseurs of art as 
“the church completely built of tiles.” I 
walked there one afternoon of a very hot 
day, and as I awaited the sacristan, I sat 


first photograph with this article. 


in the shade of one of its towers and 
watched the gardeners at work. As they 
hoed and weeded their beds of flowers they 
laughed and talked, and begged of me fre- 
quent cigarettes. They were ragged fel- 
lows, destitute and undernourished, pos- 
sessing only a mutual pride in their little 
shrine. As I talked to them I realized the 
importance which the temple played in 


their barren lives. Deprived though they 
were of physical goods by their brutal 
economic system, they were still united in 
a common satisfying faith. Communally 
they had built their little shrine of the 
materials they had at hand. The result 
was a monument to their God which 
symbolized the sum total of their in- 
(Continued on page 50) 
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MAKING FRIENDS 


WES. He’s been bitten three times! 

I’ve seen him do almost everything with 
rattlers. Wrap them around his neck, put 
them inside his shirt, pat them against his 
cheek, bite them, open their mouths and 
hook his pocket knife under their fangs, 
stroke their ugly heads, lecture before 
school children with one sliding around on 
him, and even keep them around his home 
for days. But I’ve never seen one strike at 
him. I don’t want to. 

Are they “doctored?” They’re not. Dr. 
Raymond Ditmars told me a few months 
ago he had known four or five people in his 
life who had the ability to handle deadly 
snakes without protection. Ed was added 
to his list. I don’t know what it is Ed has. 
But he can keep it! 

I have known him all my life. As a 
young fellow in Old Mexico where he grew 
up, he kept his family in hot water all the 
time with his liking for dangerous sport. 
They never knew what to expect next. His 
father owned a huge cattle ranch in Chi- 
huahua. One of Ed’s pastimes was ama- 
teur bull fighting with a highly profes- 
sional twist. He would draw a circle six 
feet across in the center of a corral and 
bet bystanders their maddest bull could not 
get him out of the ring with both feet at 
the same time. I never heard of him los- 
ing, though I know a number of people 
who have seen him perform the feat more 
than once. 

Another trick was to allow an angry 
long-horned bull to get him backed against 
the corral wall. With his body between 
the animal’s head and the adobes he would 
ride up and down on its horns as it raked 
the walls behind him. I asked him how he 
first learned it could be done. He smiled. 

“The first time was an accident. After 
I got over the scare I decided it was easy.” 

I wrote him that I was coming to Ariz- 
ona during my vacation to try for rattler 
pictures. He promised to have some snakes 
ready. But when we got there a bad plant- 
ing season had given him no time off to 
htint for any, and the spring had been so 
dry that few had been seen around. He 
said, however, that a den had been located 
twenty-five miles south in the foothills of 
Graham Mountain. A place no one had 
bothered much—and_rattlers packed in like 
sardines. 

I thought it was too good to be true. We 
looked all day long. The ranchers who 
reported the den were down in Safford. 
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No one we found had ever heard of such 
a place. Furthermore we couldn’t find a 
single snake in all that rocky country. We 
gave up and decided to try one of the ex- 
hibition dens over in the Salt River Valley, 
one hundred and eighty miles away. We 
didn’t like that. I knew it would make a 
better story if I could truthfully say the 
snakes were found right out in the desert. 
People might more easily believe they 
hadn’t been “doctored.” But Ed didn’t 
give a hoot about that. His was a different 
reason. 

“Rattlers are safer if they’ve never been 
caught,” he said. And I wanted to know 
why. 

“Ninety-nine out of every hundred are 
hurt during the process,” he informed me. 
“People hate them and are scared to get 
close enough to be careful. They wound 
the snake and make it vicious with their 
stones, wires and poles. That experience 
is all the rattler can remember about a 
human being when I get in to pick it up. 
It’s just that much more dangerous.” 

I guess he’s right. Anyhow he tries to 
avoid a snake that carries any signs of ill- 
handling. I watched him play with one 
for twenty minutes a year ago only to turn 
it aside when he discovered scars on its 
head and neck. It was a huge thing, beau- 
tifully marked from rattles to the tip of 
its nose. 

We have gone over his experiences with 
rattlers many times. Some of them sound 
fantastic and unbelievable, though I have 
personal reason to believe them. I have 
spent hours, too, reading numerous articles, 
books and stories of snakes, published in 
the last four years. Some are rabid. Some 
are careful. And some frankly avoid ref- 
erence to anything controversial. Most of 
them shy at unauthenticated tales. They 
all agree, however, that rattlers are deadly, 
in captivity or out; that those who handle 
them do so at great risk. Of 2,342 bites 
reported by “Scientific Monthly,’ 163 were 
delivered to people handling snakes. Thir- 
ty-one were showmen at fairs or carnivals. 
Twenty-three were scientists studying in 
laboratories. And fourteen were inflicted 
by snakes supposed‘to be dead! 

Most of Ed’s statements are easily veri- 
fied, but some are doubted by well-known 
authorities. It is not my intention to dis- 
agree with either opinion. I know positive- 
ly only what I have seen and photographed. 
I do know that Ed handles rattlers without 


WITH RATTLERS 


GILA MONSTERS 


Throughout the Southwest these vicious 

creatures are greatly feared. They grow 

usually about two feet long and carry their 
poison fangs in their lower jaw. 


protection of any kind. I know also his) 
explanation of why they do not strike him.) 


Whether this explanation is basically accu- 


rate I cannot say. But the opinion of one 
who has watched them, handled them and 
befriended them for so many years might 


easily capture the attention of those inter- 


ested in reptile life. 

There are only two controversial points 
I shall mention. 

Ed has told me many times of seeing 
mother rattlers swallow their young, os- 
tensibly for protection. Once he came un- 
expectedly upon a rattler with little ones 
around her. Quickly she opened her mouth 
and one after another darted inside. With 
the last one down she loosed hostilities with 
a bang. Her attack, he said, was the fierc- 
est thing he’d ever seen. He killed her and 
began shaking the lifeless body. Out came 
the little ones, fourteen in all. Each hit 
the ground fighting. 

I wrote Dr. Ditmars asking if he could 
verify this story. 

“I have never seen a snake swallow its 
young for protection,” he replied, “and 
have always been inclined to think the 


' 


. themselves. 


feat was impossible in a short enough 
time to save the whole family from de- 
struction.” 

I dispatched a wire to Ed. I wanted 
to be sure I had quoted him correctly. 
Next morning came this reply: “I did 
see mother rattler swallow young sev- 
eral times. . . . Can produce affidavit 
from eye witnesses.” 

Dr. Ditmars’ answer interests me. He 
leaves the positive “yes” or “no” asser- 
tions to others and states only the con- 
clusions that seem logical from his per- 
sonal observation. 

The other controversial point is can- 
nibalistic tendencies and fighting habits 
of rattlers. Ed says his observations 
lead him to believe that they will kill 
among themselves for extreme hunger, 
or two males over a female, the victor 
swallowing the other. He reports hav- 
ing watched such a combat to the finish. 
I. R. Bromley in “Nature Magazine” 
reports watching two males fight over a 
female for more than an hour. They 
did not seem to get anywhere, so he 
killed the female and one fighter, the 
second escaping. Whether these are rare 
occurrences accidentally observed in the 
rattler’s natural habitat I do not know. 

Dr. Ditmars in his letter to me says, 
“T have never noted rattlesnakes kill 
They will fight furiously at 
capture with a noose and in their ex- 
citement I have seen them turn and bury 
their fangs in their bodies. I have never 

noted such bites to amount to anything 
unless a vital organ was pierced. This, 
of course, points to the snake’s immunity 
against the venom of its species.’”’ Fur- 
ther. “I doubt that rattlesnakes are in 
any way cannibalistic. I have had hun- 
dreds of specimens, including western 
species, and have never noted any in- 
dication of such tendencies.” 

Other writers less recognized than Dr. 
'Ditmars assert positively that the swal- 
lowing of young by mother rattlers, or 
one adult rattler swallowing another is 
a fact. I cannot pass on their judgment. 
I do not know. It is interesting enough 
for me to see a man get down into a den 
of rattlers and pick out a couple bare- 
handed, without wondering too much 
- about points no one has settled. 

There are some very interesting rattler 
habits, however, that most authorities seem 
agreed upon. ~I have heard tales since 
childhood about the “charming” power of 
these snakes. I asked Ed-one day if it 
were really true that they charmed their 
prey. 

“Hokum,” he retorted. 
thing as charming. 
getting.” 

I didn’t argue, but he saw I wanted to 
be convinced. ; 

“A rattler doesn’t rush matters when he 
goes after food. He may strike his prey 


“There’s no such 
Just intelligent food- 


unawares, but if that 1s impossible he might 
lurk near it for some time getting it ac- 
customed to seeing him around. Particu- 
larly does this seem true with a rabbit. 
When the animal is no longer afraid he 
will get close to it, coil and strike, and 
that’s the story. The same is true with 
birds or other prey. A mother bird flies 
back and forth over him not because he 
charms her, but to drive him away from 
her nest. He lies perfectly still and she 
flies closer and closer to make him move. 
Suddenly he strikes and the bird hasn’t a 
chance.” 

I still remember how I grimaced at 


Those 


They recognize friends almost 


stantly and will not 
treated kindly. 


FANGS 


The rattler’s fangs are hooked far for- 
ward in his upper jaw and act as a hypo- 
dermic needle through which venom is 
injected into the victim by a flip of the 
head. ‘When not in use, the fangs lie 
back in the folds of the snake’s mouth. 


that, for I’d seen it happen in my time. He 
continued : 

“A rattler always swallows its food 
whole, If it’s a rabbit or an animal larger 
around than himself he crushes and stretch- 
es it through his coils until it’s small enough 
to start down. The snake does not chew 
as do the larger animals.” 

Then he went on to tell me of other ob- 
servations he has made. How he thinks 
the rattler’s poison is generated by the 
putrefaction of food in the hollow interior. 
How the poison sacs are located in such a 
way that a pull on the fangs exerts pres- 
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who know how to handle 
rattlers insist that they are the wisest | 
of serpents and as harmless as doves. | 


strike when | 
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It’s clothes like these 
that make deck sports 
so enticing. The flared 
skirt is black, and the 
top, a jacket with a 
waistcoat front, is 
tweed, in pink, for 
dramatic contrast. The 
coat hangs loose. The 
starred buttons add a 
properly nautical 
touch, Saks-Fifth Ave- 
nue contribute this 
costume. 


The ever useful beauty 
kit. This is a chic, com- 
pact auwalr im iack or 
brown fabricoid, indis- 
pensable for traveling. 
The Elmo products, so 


nicely tucked away here: 


in fulfilment of the “place 
for everything and every- 
thing in its place” rule, 
are delightful to look 
upon and to use. 


FASHION HINTS 
FOR 
TRAVEL 


By 
Peggy Leidy 


It’s got everything—fine fabric, perfect tailoring, beauty, 
flair! Botany Flannel is a deluxe sports fabric, highly 


appropriate for this suit with its multipaneled skirt and 


simple jacket. In lovely pastels for your Bahama cruise, 
this suit would make a walk through Nassau’s streets 
twice as exciting. (Also in darker shades for city wear.) 


This two piece suit would be a highly satisfactory basis 

for your cruise wardrobe. It is tailored of Eponge, a 

Franklin Fabric, in Chanel beige. The handknit sweater 

is in vari-coloured stripes, with the Ascot tie attached. 

The bag and hat are of the same material as the suit. 
From Mrs. Franklin. 


Travel Fashion Editor urges Travel readers to submit your 
shopping problems. You may always be certain of a cour- 
teous response no matter how trivial. Peggy Leidy, 
Travel Fashion Editor, 116 East 16th Street, N. Y. C. 
Telephone: Stuyvesant 9-2929. 
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A tempting 
array of exquisite per- 
fumes and cosmetics. The 
delightful Lalique containers are 
worthy of the Jaytho contents. There’s 
perfume, and face powder, and toilet water, and 
soap, and what charming Christmas gifts they’d 
make! If you’re planning a holiday cruise, this frag- 
rance will make it more gala. At Jay Thorpe. ? Ul, 


The finishing touch! A 
Baum Marten cape worked 
in particularly beautiful and 
flattering lines. The long 
loops fall well below the 
hips, and from the little 
turned-up collar the skins 
spread out over the shoul- 
ders, squaring them slightly, 
to give the effect of extreme 
slimness below. 

Bonwit Teller is the store. 


116 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe 


Director-General Pan-American Union 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucian S. Kirtland 
Carveth Wells 


ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S DINNER 

It is a pleasure to announce that the 
Annual Dinner of the National Travel 
Club will be held Thursday evening, De- 
cember 3, at the Hotel Astor, New York 
City. 

This dinner will be especially notable 
for the presentation of the first National 
Travel Club medals. These medals, beau- 
tifully designed by Charles B. Falls, will 
from time to time be given by the Club 
to people who have distinguished them- 
selves in travel, exploration and related 
activities. The first recipients of these 
medals will be the guests of honor and 
speakers on this occasion—Mary L. Jobe 
Akeley and H. R. Ekins. 

In the future the National Travel Club 
will choose to honor others who merit 
special appreciation for outstanding 
work in any of the activities listed be- 
low: 

For distinguished achievement in travel and 
exploration. 

For distinguished contribution to the science 
of transportation and communication. 

For distinguished contribution to the literature 
of travel. 

For distinguished achievement in geographic 
science. 

For distinguished contribution to international 
understanding. 

For distinguished contribution to ethnological 
research. 

For distinguished achievement in conservation. 

For distinguished achievement in _ natural 
history. 

For distinguished achievement in archeological 
discovery. 

Mrs. Mary L. Jobe Akeley has done 
remarkable work in bringing a knowledge 
of Africa to America. For her scientific 
activities in the Belgian Congo she was 
decorated by the late King Albert of the 
Belgians. During a period of five months 
she led an expedition of the American 
Museum of Natural History in the Afri- 
can jungle. In Canada there is a lofty 
peak bearing her name as a tribute by 
the Canadian Government to her achieve- 
ments in mountaineering. She is the 
author of four important books on her 
travels, the latest of which is Restless 
Jungle, The National Travel Club will 
award a medal to Mrs. Akeley for dis- 
tinguished achievement in travel and 
exploration. 

H. R. Ekins has traveled in many parts 
of the world in quest of news. In the 
Far East, particularly in Manchukuo, he 
has made history for the United Press. 
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BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 
O of travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities ; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
8 the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety first, city beuutiful, and all & | 

movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of ®\\\; 
the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. iN 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Dr. Edgar J. Fisher 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


Later he was transferred to Ethiopia 
where with Haile Selassie’s troops he fol- 
lowed military activities during the whole 
Italian-Ethiopian war. Finally Mr. Ekins 
won international fame by-his recent sen- 
sational trip around the world. The first 
person to purchase a ticket around the 
world on regularly established airlines, 
he succeeded in girdling the globe in 
eighteen days. The trail that he blazed 
is now open to all who care to follow. 
The National Travel Club will award a 
medal to Mr. Ekins for his contribution 
to the science of transportation and com- 
munication. 

Detailed information about the dinner 
will be given in the printed announce- 
ment which out-of-town members may ¢e- 
cure by writing to the Secretary. Do by 
all means plan to come. 


THE IDEAL GIFT 


“What shall I give for Christmas?” 
There is one completely satisfactory an- 
swer to this perennial question and that 
is a membership in the Club. Within 
the last few weeks you have received a 
letter from the Secretary of the Club, 
telling you about this suggestion. Won’t 
you send in your application blank early 
and thereby ensure for your friends for 
the coming year the services and _privi- 
leges of the Club which you have en- 
joyed? Membership in the Club will 
give them a trip around from the world 
from their armchairs or practical advice 
for making it a reality. It is the kind of 
gift which pleases both giver and _ re- 
cipient. ; 


YOUR WINTER TRIP 

With the approach of winter the serv- 
ice department is beginning to receive 
requests from members for information 
about various tropical and semi-tropical 
regions where the rigors of cold may be 
avoided most happily. For those who 
are anxious to secure information of this 
sort, the service department is ready to 
supply interesting and informative hand- 
books and pamphlets. This literature, 
which is listed below, may be secured by 
writing to the Service Department. Mem- 
bers are requested, however, to ask only 
for those booklets which they actually 
plan to use. Our supply is limited. 


ATLANTIC CITY: 
CALIFORNIA: 
California 


TRANSPORTATION 
Harry A. Franck 
Edward Hungerferd 
Sydney Clark 
AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 
Harry N. Holmes 


California in a Two-Weeks’ Vacation 
California Picture Book 
Los Angeles 
Riverside 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
Sacramento 
Santa Barbara 
Ventura 
HAWAII: 
Nearby Hawaii 
THE SOUTHWEST: 
Tucson, Arizona 
Two Weeks in New Mexico 
Texas 
THE SOUTH: 
Key West, Florida 
Miami, Florida 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
For Historical, Recreational and Scenic In- 
terest Come to North Carolina 
Camden, South Carolina 
The Beautiful Caverns of Luray 
Subterranean Wonders—Mammoth Cave 
Resort Guide—Virginia Seashore Area 
Shenandoah Valley, New Market, Virginia 
Chattanooga, Scenic, Historic and Industrial 
Center of the South 
THE CARIBBEAN: 
Bermuda, Cuba, Nassau, Jamaica, Mexico 
WINTER CRUISES: 
Mediterranean Cruises 
Round the World Cruises 
South Africa Cruises 
South America Cruises 
West Indies 
West Indies—Africa—Mediterranean 
WINTER SPORTS: 
Ketchum, Idaho 
New England 
New York 
Quebec 
Switzerland 
Austria 
MEDITERRANEAN: 
Egypt 


MOTOR NOTES 


The automobile has become so _ne- 
cessary in our modern life that it is 
often called the “Fourth Necessity,” giv- 
ing way only to food, clothing, and 
shelter. 


The motor industry continues to lead 
industrial recovery. In 1935 factory 
sales increased 44 per cent, retail sales 
in the United States 45 per cent and 
foreign sales 19 per cent over 1934. Do- 
mestic and foreign sales in 1936 reflect 
additional progress. 


The first Vanderbilt cup race was run 
in 1904. The same year saw the straight- 
eight motor, shock-absorbers, pressure en- 
gine lubrication and automatic carbure- 
tors introduced. 


IN SKI TIME? 


Where every village has a govern- 
ment-licensed ski instructor, 


Overnight from all the ports, to: 
Hannes Schneider’s St. Anton; smart 
Kitzbuehel, Igls, Zuers, sunny Hof- 
gastein, the Kanzelhoehe. 


Opera Ball, Jan. 16, Vienna; World 
Championship Figure Skating, Feb. 
12-13, Vienna; Arlberg Downhill & 
Slalom Races, March 13, St. Anton. 


Splendid snow conditions prevail 
from November through March, 


Cable railways and a system of 
Alpine huts make the highest 
slopes available, 


All the world joins the irrepres- 
sible Austrians for carnival. 


It’s inexpensive; railway reduc- 
tions up to 60%. 

BOATS LEAVE NEW YORK JAN. 16 AND 27 
Consult your travel agent, or write: 

AUSTRIAN STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT, Dept. E, 630 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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\, BRITISH WEST INDIES 


Every Day a Sunny Day 
in this fairest of tropic isles, where 
history and romance were in the 


-making four centuries ago. 


Holiday in Jamaica 


Youwill find Jamaica the 
unforgetable vacation 
land. Equable, invigorat- 
ing climate — sunshine 
tempered by sea and 
mountain breezes. No 
finer bathing beaches, 
no better hotels. All 
water sports— marvelous 
golf, tennis, sailing, rid- 
ing, fishing, racing, polo. 
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AUSTRIAN SKI 


Come to Jamaica — ren- 
dezvous of Old and New 
World society. Sea shore 
and mountain resorts — 
excellent motor roads. 
Fullinformationfrom Steamship, 
Airway and Travel Agencies. 
For literature, address 


J. ROLAND KAY 
Room 404, 400 E.Ohio St.,Chicago 
OLIVER BAINBRIDGE 
R.645-C, GraybarBidg.,New York 


JAMAICA TOURIST TRADE 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I. 


Cables: ««Devboard” Jamaica 
JRK-313-36 


In writing to advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


WORLD TOURS 


a la carte 


Here’s a travel menu you'll like. The whole world to choose 
from! Pick the places you want to visit . . . you can stop 
over as long as you wish. Go on one inclusive ticket, good 
for two years. Before you book, write for special folder 
describing the six most popular routes around the world. 


Special Sailing: Empress of Britain World Cruise from Yokohama, 
April 16, to New York via Honolulu, California and Panama. 


ROUTE 2—Round the world via Japan, China, Manila, Bali, 
Singapore, Sabang, Ceylon, the Mediterranean, Southampton. First 
(Class (Cabin Atlantic), $905.50: Combination of Classes, $647.90. 


ry Ey 


‘So. African Rys. 


ROUTE 5—Round the world via Hawaii, Fiji, New Zealand, 
Australia, Durban and Cape Town, Las Palmas and London. First 
Class (Cabin Atlantic), $770.60; Combination of Classes, $652.20. 


& 


ROUTE 6G—Round the world via Hawaii, Fiji, New Zealand, 
Australia, Batavia, Ceylon, the Mediterranean, Southampton. First 
Class (Cabin Atlantic), $945.60; Combination of Classes, $747.20. 


© Booklet of 6 most popular world tours FROM YOUR OWN AGENT or Cana- 
dian Pacific: New York, 344 Madison Ave. ; Chicago, 71 E. Jackson Blvd. ; 
San Francisco, 152 Geary St.; and 38 other cities in U. S. and Canada. 


WORLD TOURS 
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available for all 
guests — special at- 
tention for begin- 
ners. Phe SkiSchool 
at Sun Valley Lodge 
has a staff of experts 


headed by Hans», 
Hauser, twice open, * 


ski champion of 
Austria. 


‘Complete, smart 
Ski Shop, operated 
by Saks-Fifth Ave. 
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IN SUN VALLEY 
AT KETCHUM, IDAHO 


Tucked away in the Sawtooth Mountains and 
protected from wintry gales by high ridges, 
is America’s newest and finest winter sports 
center—SUN VALLEY. Here sports loving 


America can 


—ski, stripped to the waist 
—ride to mountain tops in moving chairs 
—swim in an outdoor warm-water pool 
—get an “ice tan” in sun-room igloos 
— enjoy skating, tobogganing, dog sledg- 
ing, sleighing. 
SUN VALLEY—What a glorious region it 
is! Timber-free slopes are covered with “pow- 
der” snow —all in brilliant sunshine. Truly, 
winter sports under a summer sun. 


In this Alpine setting nestles SUN VALLEY 
LODGE. Luxuriously modern, with accom- 
modations for 250 guests, it opens the winter 
season during the Christmas holidays. Rates 
are moderate. 


So come to Ketchum for the Winter 
Sports Season—reservations necessary 
For information ask Union Pacific 
Representatives in principal cities 
or write or wire to 


Raymond F. Stevens W.S. Basinger, P.T. M. 
Mgr. SunValley Lodge Union Pacific R. R- 
Ketchum, Idaho Omaha, Nebraska 


RAILROAD COMPANY 
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SPLENDORS OF PORTUGAL’S GOLDEN AGE 


(Continued from page 12) 


Alcobaca and Batalha. The convent 
of the beautiful battlemented Abbey 
of Alcobaca, where nine hundred 
monks used to say mass day and 
night for the souls of the royal foun- 
ders, is now used as a cavalry bar- 
racks. But beneath its splendid vault- 
ings two famous lovers still sleep in 
their magnificient tombs, watched 
by marble angels and surrounded by 
the sarcophagi of Kings and In- 
fantas. The French soldiers (who 
were such ardent amateurs of tombs, 
particularly royal tombs, that they 
could not resist boring them for loot, 
when they got a chance) allowed 
Pedro and Inez to lie undisturbed, 
feet to feet. The first thing King 
Pedro will behold on his resurrec- 
tion will be the lovely Inez, rising 
to greet him.—Inez who “Became a 
queen after she was dead,’ and 
whose murdered corpse was solemn-. 
ly crowned by Pedro and placed 
upon a throne where-all his courtiers 
(some of them, no doubt with their 
own hands stained by her blood) 
had to kneel and kiss the dead hand. 

At Batalha, a marvel of exquisite 
Gothic lace-work, are the splendid 
tombs of King John I and_ his 
English bride, Philippa of Lancaster. 
Side by side, with clasped hands, 
lie this affectionate pair, with the 
interlaced arms of England and 
Portugal on the marble canopy above 
them. All around them are the tombs 
of their descendants. It was this 
John who established a record for 
treaties that has never been beaten. 
The one he made with England 
still remains intact. No wonder that 
when the Order of the Garter was 
conferred upon him, he bound one 
of the buttresses of his Convent 
Church at Thomar with a realistic, 
unbreakable stone garter! 

One arrives at Coimbra exhausted 
by the mental effort of fitting all 
these royal tombs to history, and by 
the enthusiasm roused by the fine old 
abbeys, with their intricate vaultings 
and ribbings and Manueline portals 
and magnificient cloisters, eight of 
which are at Thomar alone. 


But at Coimbra one settles down 
to quiet enjoyment. This quaint, 
picturesque town, piled up _helter- 
skelter on the cliffs above the Mon- 
dego, is the culmination of the trip. 
Nothing that comes afterwards seems 
to count. It fills you with a restful 
sense of completeness. It is the last 
and most abiding impression you 
carry back from the trip. Not that 
Coimbra lacks “monuments.” ‘There 
are Saint Clara’s Convent with Saint 
Isabel’s tomb; Santa Cruz church 
with its myriad crosses and blue 
tiles; the ancient battlemented Ca- 
thedral; the enchanting Machada 
Museum where the treasures of sup- 
pressed churches and convents have 
been tastefully installed in the former 
palace of a luxurious and worldly 
prelate. All will claim your attention 
in time, and having met King Pedro 
and his Inez at Alcobaca, you are 
in gallantry bound to visit the foun- 
tain, in that sad little Quinta das 
Lagrimos, beside which they kept 
tryst when she was a nun at Santa 
Cruz. A despondent little cascade 
still drops tearfully into a rock basin 
beneath dank vines, in the somber 
copse where she was murdered. 


The day will even come when you 
will tear yourself from Coimbra’s 
subtle charms to visit Bussaco’s more 
obvious magnificence. After lunching 
under the fretted stone arches of 
its regal galleries, you will never 
be quite the same plain and ordinary 
person you were before. You can’t 
spend even.an hour at Bussaco with- 
out acquiring a grandeur complex. 

But then you will come back to 
Coimbra and all these material ex- 
travagances and symbols of worldly 
futility will vanish. For Coimbra is 
“the Oxford of Portugal” and youth 
fills and transfigures its ancient nar- 
row streets and strides imperiously 
up its precipitous hills, on whose 
summit the University has stood for 
650 years. Fine, handsome, serious 
faces have these students for the 
most part, with large velvety eves 
and long eyelashes; and good it is to 
look upon them as they swing along 
in their circular black cloth capes 
that sweep the ground with broad 
colored ribbons—yellow, red, or blue, 
according to the faculties in which 
they are enrolled—dangling from 
their leather portfolios. Typical of 
the Coimbra student’s road to glory 
is the Camoéns statue in front of 
the gate, a simple pillar with a 
snarling lion at its base and a laurel 
wreath at the top. 


When one enters the old University 
gate, watched over by King Diniz, 
sustained by Learning bearing his 
armillary sphere and a book, what 
simplicity greets one in that rather 
shabby enclosed quadrangle. Save for 
a peaked roof of golden burnished 
tiles, the main building, with its two 
tiers of white galleries and double 


flights of broad low steps, might be 


some stately southern mansion 
dreaming away a mellow old age 
on the banks of the Potomac. On 
stone benches against the white- 
walled office buildings loaf tall men 
in green-faced livery and swords, 
medieval bell-hops, descended from 
John himself! The wide pebble path 
that skirts the quadrangle is worn 
smooth by those pacing feet of stu- 
dent couples, and they have chris- 
tened the lower gallery “Via Latina.” 
For evidence of the plain living and 
high thinking of the Coimbra student, 
we need only enter the small, dark 
and chilly class-rooms, with their 
pairs of battered desks and their 
hard wooden benches. The levity of 
the astonishing library on the other 
side of the quadrangle—with its 
gaudy frescoed ceiling and absurdly 
baroque painted columns, its chin- 
oiseries and gilded stucco festoons— 
is not for students. It is reserved for 
the most precious books and the 
card-catalogue (for use of librarians 
only). Privileged readers are ac- 
commodated in a severely bare and 
uncomfortable room where neither 


beauty nor luxury distracts from 
serene meditation. 
Everything here seems to date 


from before or after the Marquis of 
Pombal, the efficient Minister who 
rescued King Joseph from _ bank- 
ruptcy. About the same time that 
the earthquake shook Lisbon, he 
shook up the University, modifying 
its statutes and modernizing its cur- 
riculum. He expelled the Jesuits and 
(Continued on page 51) 
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SPLENDORS OF PORTUGAL’S GOLDEN AGE 
(Continued from page 50) 


substituted generals for priests as 
rectors. You can see the transition 
from religious habit to military uni- 
forms in the long rows of rector’s 
portraits. But he didn’t presume to 
alter one jot or tittle of King John’s 
ceremonial ritual, nor one detail of 
the costumes prescribed by that 
Anglophile monarch. The sense of 
the past reigns unchallenged when 
the degrees are conferred in the 
long, narrow Sala dos Actos. Under 
its carved and time-darkened ceiling 
the deans, in their gorgeous be- 
frogged velvet and satin capes and 
their matching bell-shaped caps, with 
cascades of chenille and silken fringe 
flowing over them from a sort of 
top-knot by which they are carried, 


ought long ago to have inspired some 
mute inglorious Portuguese Tinto- 
retto to burst his fetters. 

The portraits of the last Portu- 
guese kings that hang in this hall 
are a mute witness to the overthrow 
of a degenerate government whose 
deplorable consequences are still 
being fought. Another testimony to 
the changes that are sweeping over 
the Iberian peninsula is the regal 
suite fitted up for Alfonso XIII 
when he was expected at the Uni- 
versity to receive an honorary de- 
gree. The Spanish Revolution of 1931 
forced him to flee. The little suite 
with its regal furnishings is still 
awaiting him. 

ree 


PORT OF THE SEVEN EVIL SPIRITS 
(Continued from page 31) 


habitants of the Red Sea Hills in the 
hinterland, those gallant “Fuzzies,” 
immortalized by Kipling in his poem 
“Fuzzy Wuzzy.” They are members 
of the Beja race and are remarkably 
good soldiers. 

The “Fuzzy” is very proud of his 
coiffure, and nowadays at big tri- 
bal gatherings there is often a prize 
for the best head of hair. These 
warriors nearly all wear charms on 
their arms to guard them from harm. 
The charms generally consist of 
verses from the Koran sewn up in 
leather. They are a proud and quick- 
tempered race, migrating from place 
to place with their herds of camels 
and goats, and living under shelters 
made of straw mats. 

There are many legends about the 
early history of Suakin. The story 
of how the place got its name. is 


_ amusing and typical of Eastern leg- 
‘end in this part of Africa. The King 


of Nineveh, it is said, many hundred 
years ago sent his armies on a 
warlike expedition against the people 
in the coastal region of this part of 
Africa. As was customary with po- 
tentates at that time, keen on enrich- 
ing his harem, he had given instruc- 
tions that seven virgins should be 
brought back to him from Ethiopa. 
After not inconsiderable difficulties, 
seven personable virgins were found. 
Their captors decided that they could 
not take these rare captives into the 


interior on the raiding expedition. — 


They decided to leave them on the 
small coral island now known as 
Suakin, suitably guarded by those 
who protect the harems of potentates. 
The raiding party was absent many 
months and, on their return, at once 
went to visit their beautiful captives 
on the island. To their horror they 
found not only the ladies, but also 
seven strapping babies! “This must 
indeed be the work of evil spirits,” 
said they, “such precautions had we 
taken! These virgins must have 
been visited by seven spirits.” In 
Arabic the last phrase is “Saba gin,” 


which in time became transformed 
into Suakin. 

On the mainland, in the earliest 
days of Suakin’s history, the para- 
mount race were the Beja, from 
whom, as has been stated, the present 
“Fuzzies’ are descendants. Foreign- 
ers have nearly always dwelt on the 
island of Suakin—adventurous mer- 
chants and raiders probably—who 
selected this small island as likely 
to be safe from attack from the main- 
land. It is recorded that Ptolemais 
Theron was established here by Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus in order to get in 
touch with elephant hunters and form 
a collecting station for ivory. 

Ibn Batuta, the Arab traveler, 
writes that in 1330 he tound in Sua- 
kin the son of the Emir of Mecca 
established as ruler by virtue of the 
fact that his mother was one of the 
Beja. 

In those days the Suakinese were 
called Hadarib and were, nominally, 
followers of the prophet Mahomet. 
Fired doubtless by the stories of 
slaves, pearls and ivory, the all-con- 
quering Turk seized Suakin in 1517 
in the reign of Selim the Great. 

Mohammed Ali, who will always 
be looked on as the great leader of 
Egypt, realised the importance of 
Suakin to the Sudan. After he had 
penetrated to Suakin with his armies, 
he made an arrangement with the 
Turks who were still there to rent 
the place from them. This arrange- 
ment continued until 1865 when Is- 
mail Pasha acquired the place for 
Egypt. 

Thousands of travelers land each 
year at Port Sudan from the great 
liners going to and from the East. 
Very few of them visit Suakin al- 
though there is often sufficient time 
to do so, as the journey can be made 
by rail or car. All who have the 
opportunity should see this gem of 
the East African coast before its 
former glories have become com- 
pletely destroyed by a ruthless cli- 
mate and tirre’s relentless hand. 


AQUITANIA 


CRUISE PREMIERE TO SOUTH AMERICA 


Largest liner ever to sail below the Equator! Premiére of a famous 


star in a dramatic itinerary that takes you all the way south... to 


Rio de Janeiro when its sidewalk cafes and casinos and night clubs 


are at the peak of cariocan gayety . . . to Montevideo and its beaches, 


where March is June and the whirl of fashion surpasses even June- 


in-Deauville. Thence, by river steamer included in the cruise rate, 


you reach Buenos Aires itself . : . greatest capital of the continent, 


colorful as its own native tango, dazzling in the full glory of its 


summertime! You may spend three whole days in ‘B. A.’ You visit, 


too, Nassau and Panama... La Guaira in Venezuela... 


. Barbados 


... Bahia in Brazil... and Trinidad. These are indeed forty days of 


distinguished cruising to which the Aquitania invites you .. . but 


you should make your reservations early! 


40 DAYS .. . SAILING FROM NEW YORK FEBRUARY 17... $495 up 


Britannic Christmas Cruise — Sailing 
December 18 to St. Thomas, La Guaira, 
Curacao, Cartagena, Panama and 
Havana. 15 days . . . $187.50 up. 


Berengaria New Year's Cruise — Sail- 
ing Dec. 29, this famous liner brings 
you to Nassau for a glorious New 
Year's Eve! 5 days, only $77.50 up. 


Britannic to the West Indies — 6-day cruise to 
Nassau sails Jan. 8, $75 up. 8-day cruise to 
Nassau and Havana sails Jan. 16, $100 up. 


Weekly Cruises to Nassau — Famous 
world-cruiser Carinthia every Satur- 


_ day from Jan. 23 through March. Six- 


day round trip (day and evening in 
Nassau), $70 up . . . with stop-over 
privilege, $95 up. One way, $65 up. 


Georgic to the Caribbean — January 
9 and 23 to Bermuda, Haiti, Havana, 
Nassau — 11 days, $140 up. Febru- 
ary 6 and 97 to ten ‘highspot’ ports 
of the West Indies and South 
America —18 days, only $220 up. 


You should book early! See your local agent or Cunard White Star, 
95 Broadway and 638 Fifth Ave., New York 


THE BRITISH TRADITION. 
DISTINGUISHES 


T-UNARD WHITE STA‘: 
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IN PORT,TOO-YOU'LL FEEL THAT 
YOU'RE OUR GUEST 


HE ships’s in! Before you lies a bright new world... with the Great 

White Fleet as your eager host, anxious to please and entertain 
you ... placing every comfort—diversion—at your fingertips. 

Such hospitality is not new to you on a Guest Cruise. You've experi- 
enced it at sea...on a snow-white liner designed especially for the 
tropics. You've bronzed on sun-splashed decks, gone swimming in the 
atmosphere of a smart beach club; enjoyed food that is tempting, 
varied ... danced to music that swings you to your feet and keeps you 
there... All this and more has been your happy lot as our honored guest. 

From New York to Havana, Jamaica, B.W.I., Panama Canal and Costa Rica. 
Every Thursday. 17 days $210...to Jamaica, B.W.I. Panama Canal and 3 
ports in Colombia, S. A. Every Saturday, 19 days, $210. ..To Havana, 10 days, 


$135. Also weekly cruises from Philadelphia to Guatemala, 19 days, $228. 
Other Guest Cruises from New Orleans, Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco. 


All outside staterooms, mechanical ventilation. Orchestras. Talking Pictures. 
No passports required. Superior accommodations only slightly higher, 


Apply any Authorized Travel Agent or 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, N. R., 
ex) or 632 Fifth Ave., New York; 11] W. Wash- a& 
ye) ington St., Chicago; 321 St. Charles St., & 


¢ New Orleans. © 
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ISLANDS THE GREEK GODS LOVED 


(Continued from page 25) 


of a Catholic Bishop and of an 
Orthodox Archbishop. Here are al- 
most two distinct religious towns, 
climbing up two conical hills, one 
crowned by a Catholic, one by an 
Orthodox Cathedral! 

Paros is another attractive spot. 
Its port is circled by windmills and 
noisy with the pattering of hun- 
dreds of mules’ feet as they trot 
down to meet the steamer with piles 
of tobacco on their backs. Parian 
marble was famous in the Ancient 
World, but today little of it is ex- 
ported. Nearly every other house in 
the town has some antique column 
or statue built into its walls, and no 
doubt many fine discoveries would 
be made were the place to be razed 
to the ground. There is a tower of 
the castle entirely composed of an- 
cient stones. Equally interesting is 
the marvelous Byzantine Church of 
Our Lady of the Hundred.-Gates. 
The original little building and all 
its treasures are completely encased 
in a more modern shell in the Cy- 
cladic style. 

Santorin, the volcanic island, is 
the most spectacular of all the Cy- 
clades. It was formed by the sea 
breaking into a volcanic crater and 
forming a vast broken circle into 
which your ship sails today. You 
gaze up hundreds of feet of black- 
ened cliff to the little white villages 
huddled along the top. A zigzag 
path leads up to the town where 
there are now two simple but clean 
hotels. There is no water (except 
rain) in the island, nor any trees. 
This has led to special modes of 
living and building, giving great char- 
acter to the place. The houses and 
churches are fashioned almost with- 
out the use of wood. Lava blocks 
form the walls, and the roofing is a 
barrel vault of pozzolano, or vol- 
canic cement, for which the place is 
renowned. So strong and quick-set- 
ting is this cement that a roof only 
a few inches thick can be walked 
and stamped on a few hours after 
construction. The poorer islanders 
hollow out their houses into the 
volcanic rock itself, just building a 
little porch at the entrance. The walls 
“sweat” in some weathers, but these 
cave-cottages are warm, and the in- 
habitants fairly healthy. Occasional 


|. showy but harmless eruptions take 


place in the present outlet to the 
old volcano, a tiny islet in the center 
of the sea-filled crater. Greeks call it 
the “Hephaestus,” who of course 
was the Vulcan, or god of under- 
ground fire, of their ancient fore- 
fathers. 

It is impossible to be among the 
islanders long without noticing traces 
of their pagan ancestors. Christian- 
ity was more or less grafted onto 
mythology. Thus churches on hill- 
tops, such as that at Santorin monas- 
tery, are nearly always dedicated to 
St. Elias (Elijah) and often it is 
found that they are on the site of a 
temple to Helios, the sun god, who 
also had his chariot of fire. 

The islander retains a firm belief 
in the evil eye. All his pigs, goats, 
asses and children wear blue beads to 
protect them from this danger. Blue- 
eyed travelers who gaze at some 
fine mule or even admire a baby, 
will often be asked to spit upon it to 
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avert harmful results of any kind. 

Another way in which old custom 
has survived is in the moerologia, or 
death wailing, that is still practiced, 
especially in Mykonos. Only a year 
ago, when walking up a narrow alley 
in the town, I heard loud cries and 
moanings coming from the open door 
of a house, ,~which as usual here 
opened straight on the path. I joined 
a group of loiterers at the door and 
looked into the room. Sitting in a 
rough circle on chairs and stools were 
about twenty women, some with 
young children on their laps. A 
woman in the center, probably the 
chief mourner for a girl who had 
just been buried, was swaying from 
side to side as she wailed. I caught 
such sentences as “She is gone for 
ever,’ or “The grave never gives 
up.’ The others beat on their knees 
with .their hands and occasionally 
joined the wailing. Then there was 
a pause and every one looked sur- 
prisingly composed as cakes and little 
glasses of raki were handed round. 
Later the laments began again, and 
I do not know how long they con- 
tinued. Though Christians, the Greeks 
have a most pessimistic attitude to- 
wards death; this is another inheri- 
tance from pagan times. 

This does not mean that they take 
their religion lightly. On the con- 
trary their obligations to their 
Church are most carefully fulfilled. 
During Lent fasting is rigorous. I 
happened to arrive at the island of 
Kithnos just at the end of Lent. 
The fisher folk with whom I lodged 
were looking terribly. ill. For weeks 
they had subsisted on next to noth- 
ing, and on Good Friday they ate 
literally only green stuff. However, 
ordinary work was carried on, and 
the wife nearly fainted over her 
baking of Easter tarts. She con- 
fessed shamefacedly to having then 
taken a little dry bread to enable 
her to finish her work! At half past 
ten on Easter Eve we all went to the 
service, and very impressive it was. 

On the stroke of twelve the pappas, 
or priest, came forward holding on 
high a candle lighted at the altar. 
Everyone plunged a taper into the 
flame as the old man pronounced 
the age-old Christian greeting “Christ 
is Risen!’ We cried back, “He is 
risen indeed!” After a procession 
round the outside of the church, our 
flames flickering in the sea breeze, 
we all trouped home. My old lady 
was careful to shield her taper so 
that on reaching the house she could 
kindle the lamp before her icon with 
real Holy Fire that must not go 
out till the following Good Friday. 

Every island in the Cyclades has 
something of special interest, either 
in the unusual customs of its people 
or in its remarkable archeological 
remains. los with its dainty lace- 
like churches; Kea with its strange 
sculptured lions; Tinos and its won- 
der working icon; rugged Anaphi, 
which produces delicious aromatic 
honey; Amorgos, outpost of the pre- 
historic empire of Crete; Patmos 
and the monastery of St. John, seven 
hundred feet above the sea—all are 
as yet scarcely touched by modern 
influences and they form one of the 
most fascinating regions. for explora- 
tion in all Europe. 


THE OLD CAPITAL OF THE CONFEDERACY 
(Continued from page 27) 


In between, he lodged as a transient 
in Washington for the thirty-five 
years he served on the Supreme 
Court. He took advantage of even 
the briefest recess to make the long 
trip back and forth by coach. I 
Imagine his shade lingers often 
near the noble weathered walls and 
exquisite small porch of the house 
on Ninth Street. 

In utter contrast, a stone cottage 
with a formal garden behind it 


commemorates Edgar Allan Poe. It’ 


stands at the foot of the hills, not 
far from the river, on the once 
fashionable Main Street. The neigh- 
borhood is squalid now, cluttered 
with cheap shops and dingy dwellings 
on the edge of the tobacco ware- 
house district. You raise the latch 
of an antique door flush with the 
building line, and you enter a frame 
which sheltered Lafayette during the 
Revolution. The miraculous restora- 
tion, however, is that of an early 
nineteenth century home, when it 
was owned by the Allan family, Poe’s 
benefactors. The poet frequently 
stopped there in the period of his 
connection with the Southern Liter- 
ary Messenger. 

Original manuscripts, letters and 
many personal mementoes are on 
display. The item I found most 
curious was a canvas by Poe him- 
self, which despite the poor draughts- 
manship creates the effects of a 
terror-haunted landscape. One glance 
at this, and we know what Poe 
meant by the word-painting in such 
tales as The Fall of the House of 
Usher. 


Nearby, on Main Street, Poe had 
a rented cottage of his own. It has 
disappeared, but the site is marked 
by a tablet. There remains at least 
one other link with the author of 
The Raven, a poem which caused 
polite astonishment in ~ Richmond 
when it was printed in the March, 
1845 number of the Southern Liter- 
ary Messenger. That grand old man- 
sion, now occupied by the Westmore- 
land Club, was built by the husband 
of Poe’s “Helen.” 


For a score of blocks along West 
Franklin, West Grace and intersect- 
ing streets, we find closely-packed 
individual houses similar in type to 
the New York City brownstones of 
the 1870s and 1880s. Trees and small 
gardens temper the monotony. Far- 

ther on, we come to a region of 
up-to-the-minute apartments and 
villas. 


The West End was open country 
when history was being made, but 
the stamp of the past is saliently 
there. Monument Avenue is a parade 
of heroes in bronze, with equestrian 
Statues of Lee, Jackson and Stuart, 


a sumptuous memorial to Jefferson, 


Davis and an effigy of Commodore 
Matthew F. Maury, he who was 
called the “Geographer of the Seas.” 


On North Avenue rises the Con- 
federate Memorial Institute, better 
known as Battle Abbey. It contains 
_ Some fine murals. Close to it are the 
Homes for Confederate soldiers and 
widows. The beautiful red flag barred 
by the blue saltier set with stars 
flies daily until sunset above these 
buildings, 
Richmond has its Hollywood, 


a 


ra 


though the latter bears no relation- 
ship to motion pictures. Southwest, 
on high ground by the James and 
overlooking the falls that mark the 
headwaters of that river, are the 
forty-four acres of Hollywood Ceme- 
tery. Two Presidents of the United 
States— Monroe and Tyler — the 
President of the Confederacy and 
numerous generals who wore the 
gray are buried there. After he had 
received his mortal wound at Yellow 
Tavern, J. E. B. Stuart was taken 
to a house at 210 West Grace Street 
to die, and thence to Hollywood. 

The old Shockoe burying ground 
on the north edge of town by Shockoe 
Creek is mossy and dreamful, rather 
than stately. It is the scene of the 
only pro-Union inscription in Rich- 
mond. On the tomb of Elizabeth 
Van Lew, the famous Federal spy, 
we read: 

“She risked everything that is 
dear to man—friends, fortune, com- 
fort, health, life itself, all for the 
one absorbing desire of her heart— 
that slavery might be abolished and 
the Union preserved.” 

This woman lived in her own 
mansion through the four years of 
conflict, associated with statesmen 
and military leaders, and kept Wash- 
ington supplied with valuable in- 
formation. The suspicions she 
aroused were faint and never caused 
her arrest. Her neighbors admitted 
after the War that the Van Lew ex- 
ploits had been truly remarkable. 
But it was not taken in very good 
part when Grant rewarded her by 
making her postmistress of Rich- 
mond. 

I started out by saying that the 
character, the “feel,” of Richmond 
transcended its monuments. The fact 
that I have dwelt upon the records 
of the past does not weaken my 
point, really. Such memorials cannot 
be ignored. But I recall the aura of 
certain settings in which the sculptor 
and the architect have no part. 


On West Franklin Street, the elms 
meet in an arch that suggests a 


_eathedral aisle. When I was told that 


veterans of 1861-65 had marched 
there the year before, with battle 
flags, on their way to Monument 
Avenue, I felt I had already known 
it. It was as if the elms had been 
trained for seventy years to create 
a perfect stage for the last Confed- 
erate Reunion to be held in Rich- 
mond. 

The courteous, leisurely manners 
of the Richmonders themselves con- 
tribute more than anything else to 
the dignity of their city. The hos- 
pitality for which their fathers were 
celebrated is practiced as a matter 
of course. They still set the company 
of women and the cult of the horse 
above other pleasures. Wholly with- 
out affectation, they have a way of 
talking about “this country” and 
meaning thereby the States below the 
Mason and Dixon Line. No wonder 
it is impossible for the visitor to 
forget that Richmond was—in a 
sense, still is—a nation’s capital. 
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Imagine all the brilliance of several continents concentrated 
in four jewel-spangled ports—Rio, Santos, Montevideo, 


Buenos Aires! And imagine all the gayety of Paris in a 
breath-taking setting . . . with pampas or green jungles just 
around the corner! That is only part of the pleasure of 
visiting the East Coast of South America! 


The other part is your trip by Furness . . . a trip just as 
brilliant as the ports you visit. Sail on any of the four mag- 
nificent motorships, “Southern Prince,” “Northern Prince,” 
“Eastern Prince,” “Western Prince,” and you'll discover 
that the secret of a successful long voyage is—Furness lux- 
ury ... Furness service . . . Furness seamanship! 


FURNESS ‘Prince LINE 


Sailings every fortnight from New York, with call at Trinidad on return voyage. 
Reservations and literature at authorized tourist agents or FURNESS 
PRINCE LINE, 34 Whitehall Street, or 634 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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PUEBLA: TEMPLES ON ANCIENT TOMBS 
(Continued from page 43) 


symbolized the sum total of their in- 
dividual spirits immortalized in mud 
and iron and wood. And it was beau- 
tiful. 

The sacristan at last arrived and 
he lectured to me on the intricacy 
of the tilework which faced the 
towers. He emphasized the labor- 
iously inlaid mosaics covering the 
yellow azuelo dome. And then he 
opened the doors and took me 
within; and as I gazed about the 
reredos and choir in silence, he 
beamed with enthusiastic pride. This 
was his church, which he himself 
had helped to build! And even though 
he and his people had little wealth, 
they always had their shrine—which 
excited the interest of even gringoes 
from the United States! \He be- 
longed, he had a place in the sun, and 


he was happy as I stared amazed’ 


at his little handmade temple. The 
whole interior was a maze of gilded 
woodwork, hand-carved in fantastic 
convolutions, heads of saints, grape 
vines and flowering plants. The pul- 
pit was of hand-chiseled stone and 
the confessional of elaborately orna- 
mented wormwood. There were sev- 
eral modernistic pictures on the walls, 
painted, he said, by one Gaspar 
Munoz, a young local artist of con- 
siderable promise. Everything was 
entirely genuine—except the walls 
of the sacristy which, for some ill 
conceived reason, had been painted 
to imitate granite. But the sacristy 
had been the only slip; the rest of 
the shrine was a perfect expression 
of the people’s souls. San Francisco 
de Acatapec was truly a labor of 
love—if anything is worthy of that 
ornate phrase, 

But unfortunately the genuine ar- 
tistry displayed by the Indian in the 
building of his churches does not 
carry through to the performance 
of his actual worship, which is often 
an atavistic orgy. I happened upon 
a spirited novena at the little temple 
of San Juan del Rio, a church of 
San Francisco’s type to the north- 
east of Puebla. The churchyard was 
teeming like an anthill as the horde 
of worshippers milled about the 
doorway, some entering in time for 
final prayers, others preparing to 
leave before the arrival of the after- 
noon rains. Through an open door- 
way came the odor of burning copal, 
and I could see within a hundred 
or more worshippers kneeling on the 
floor, packed in like rats, listening 
enthralled to the incantations of the 
closed-eyed priest. 

Along the pathway stood a line 
of vendors of bananas, watermelons, 
pineapples, candy and carbonated re- 
freshments. A woman was cutting 
a chunk of peanut brittle into slices 
with brisk movements of her rusty 
scrollsaw. Beside her stood an ancient 
blind man, mumbling dazedly the 
fact that he sold lottery tickets. All 
down the line, chattering and shout- 
ing, the vendors stood, hopeful of 
selling out their meager wares before 
the rain. 

I stood at the rear of the nave. 
Before me along the walls the mis- 
cellaneous saints were decorated with 
streamers of colored confetti of the 
type that graces every pulqueria. 
All was darkness except for the 
candles on the altar and the votive 
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lights which guttered in their drafty 
niches. The worshippers knelt upon 
the floor, praying fervently in uni- 
son ‘with the tireless priest. 

In a chapel to one side was a large | 
plaster Christ with a crown of cactus 
on his bleeding head. He stared dis- 
consolately at the floor for he was 
extremely, bloody. He was dressed 
in a long white petticoat, several 
sizes too large for him, which hung 
down below his knees and hid the 
most artistically detailed of his multi- 
tude of varied gashes. A gust of 
wind entered the church and the 
ribbons of the petticoat fluttered 
about the figure’s legs. 

Beside the Christ hung the two 
thieves a bit bedraggled on their 
appropriately lesser crosses. Both 
were horribly bloody (but not as 
bloody as the Christ); ome was 
dressed in pink plaster panties and | 
the other in blue plaster panties, 
while plaster ribbons enclosed the 
knees of each. 

When I left the church the rain 
began, the wind arose and warm 
globs of water spattered the pave- 
ment. The red-white-and-green con- 
fetti at the door drooped disconso- 
lately. A beggar pleaded frantically 
as the worshippers ran before the 
driving rain. I donned my poncho 
and turned to leave. “Fresca la 
pina?” asked an old vendor from the 
recesses of his dripping sombrero... 

A few miles west of Puebla lies 
Cholula, once the last home of Aztec 
mysticism and the Mecca of Ana- 
huac, but now a comatose conglom- 
eration of churches and adobe houses , 
surrounding a muddy, weed-grown 
plaza. The larger houses are sur 
rounded by blank adobe walls, at 
the four corners of which are mira- 
dors, little conning-towers from 
which the residents may view in 
solitude the life of the village streets. 
Dwarfing all else in size is the 
austere San Gabriel, a rugged pile 
of volcanic stone, looking more 
Gothic than Francisan with its sharp 
lines and blackened walls. Adjacent 
to it is the high-walled convent, in. 
the grassy yard of which the black- 
veiled Indian nuns are hanging out 
their washing, safe from the prying 
eyes of all except their grazing goats. 
Herds of cattle are being driven 
through the streets toward the dairy 
farms outside; and except for their 
lowing and the occasional braying 
of the local burros, all is silence 
about the deserted plaza. 

Above the town on top of the 
great pyramid which dominates the 
Atoyac Valley, one is freed from the 
sadness evoked by the festering vil- 
lage and impressed with Mexico’s 
subtle grandeur. To the north Ma- 
linche, the great cleft peak, raises 
her malignant head; and to the wes! 
El Popo and the Sleeping Lady stare 
down at one, aloof in their snow} 
mystery; and far to the east, haze 
dimmed and almost obscured by tht 
clouds is Pico de Orizaba, Mexico’ 
highest peak, a perfect snow-glaze¢ 
cone. 

“There are many mummies under 
neath,’ announced little Fernando 
the son of the sacristan. “Don’t yor 
want to see them, senor?” 

“Yes, but not yet,” I told him, fo 
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I was lazy in the sun and wished to 
do nothing but lie there on the wall 
of the pyramid and gaze out across 
the rolling valley dotted with its 
innumerable churches. 


Fernando sat cross-legged on the 
wall and leaned against a bastion. 
His huge straw sombrero shielded 
my eyes as well as his own from the 
sun and cast his face into a Stygian 
shadow, from which his frequent 
shouts and laughs emerged like 
echoes in a cave of darkness. 


Behind him rose the twin towers 
of the church of Nuestra Senora 
de los Remedios. The chapel is very 
old and was perched here on the 
summit of Quetzalcoatl’s pryamid 
by the first of the Spanish priests, 
who wished to impress the Cholulans 
with the inevitability of the domin- 
ance of the One God and his Son, 
the Lord Jesus Christ. And the 
Cholulans submitted, for admission 
was preferable to the wrack, and 
buried their gods in their gardens. 
Then they thronged to the churches 
erected by the dozen and had the 
padres bless their fields and crops; 
and on days of fiesta they brought 
their flowers to the churches to be 
blessed by the priests; and took 
them home again to offer, twice- 
sanctified, to their little buried 
tlaloques to whom they prayed with 
secret albeit Catholic fervor. 


“Now do you want to see the 
momias?” Fernando asked impa- 
tiently, scratching his brown and 
hooflike little foot. 


“Not yet,” I told him and turned 
to watch his father, the sacristan, 
sweeping the flagstones before the 
opened doorway of the church. From 
within came the musty odor of stag- 
nant holy water and the mildewed 
garments of the various saints. I 
followed with my eyes the two 
towers as they rose above the majol- 
ica dome of green and yellow tiles. 
Between the towers, suspended on 
steel cables, was a modern electric 
cross. Above all else this cross was 


impressive, impressive with a sort. 


of anachronistic dignity, emphasiz- 
ing the recent ascendency of the God 
of Science. It consisted of several 
hundred multicolored electric lights 
(predominately red-white-and-green) 
which shone forth at night to give 
the impression of a Gargantuan wed- 
ding-cake, announcing the power of 
the Church to the dwellers of the 
valley. Each night this cross shone 
forth to stress the fact that it was 
now Christ who sat on Quetzalcoatl’s 
throne and that he had been sitting 
there for several centuries. 


Now Fernando began to point out 
to me this and that church on the 
floor of the valley below and in- 
formed me in detail of the name of 
each. I produced my journal to 
list each church’s name, thus to 


_ determine how many churches might 


be given Christian names before one 
ran out of saints and had to repeat 
oneself. But even that was too much 
effort and so I leaned back on the 
hot concrete and listened as Fer- 
nando burred his observations, punc- 
tuating each with his sharp shrill 
laugh. 


“Are there really three hundred 
and sixty-five churches here in the 
valley, Fernando?” 

“Ah, st!” the boy answered, and 
he was so sincere I almost believed 
him. 

I stared out over the valley and 
counted seventeen churches without 
turning my head. And then I realized 
that there were three hundred and 
forty-eight more to be seen, if Fer- 
nando was right. So I did not look 
further. Even though most of these 
churches are in disrepair, it is some- 
thing of a perplexity to realize that 
they exist. 

“Now shall we see the momuias?” 
demanded Fernando, and I told him 
yes and we went down into the tun- 
nels honeycombing the base of the 
pyramid, 

As I was about to leave I offered 
Fernando twenty centavos for his 
trouble. 

“No senor,’ he laughed. 
nada.” 

I said goodbye. 

“Un momento!” called Fernando 
and he scampered across the atrium 
to enter his house beside the chapel. 

He soon returned with a potful 
of relics which, he assured me, were 
muy autentico. 1 bought a peso’s 


“Quiero 


worth. 
“You see, senor? I am a good 
commerciante, verdad? 1 refused 


your twenty centavos and sold you 
a peso’s worth of relics which cost 
me nothing. So I earn five times as 
much, no?” 

“Yes, but why didn’t you accept 
my tip as well? Then, when you 
sold me the relics, you would have 
made six times as much instead of 
five.” 

“What you say is true, senor. But 
if I had accepted your tip you might 
have bought only fifty centavos’ 
worth of relics. You only bought 
them out of sympathy. But if you 
had already given me a tip you 
wouldn’t have been as sympathetic 
and might have bought no relics at 
all. Comprende?” 

* * * 


When I returned to Puebla in the 
evening the streets were crowded un- 
usually the boys were enthusiasti- 
cally shooting off bombs and rockets. 
Roman candles and Catherine wheels 
blazed from many doorways. The 
bombilation was terrific and the air 
was ablaze with flames and the 
fumes of burning powder. It was, I 
thought, a celebration in honor of 
the coming elections, for the cam- 
paign headquarters were brilliantly 
lighted and the politicos were run- 
ning about and shooting off as many 
fireworks as the boys. 

“In honor of one of the candi- 
dates?” I asked the portero at my 
hotel. 

“Como, senor?” 

“Are the fireworks in honor of a 
candidate?” 

“Ah, no, senor! Tomorrow es un 
gran dia de fiesta—in honor of San 
Pedro y San Pablo!” 

I had forgotten. In spite of the 
closed churches Peter and Paul are 
still of no small importance here- 
abouts. 
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INTRODUCING MY GOOD FRIEND TOBIAS 
(Continued from page 15) 


There is no chance for monotony 
with a gibbon around! A good way 
to keep these creatures occupied is 
to suspend a rope from a strong 
branch or pole, so they can perform 
gymnastic tricks and amuse them- 
selves. Their nimbleness and dexter- 
ity is incredible. They can hang by 
one arm, turn suddenly and let them- 
selves drop into the air, neatly catch- 
ing the rope near the ground and 
sliding down. Or fling themselves 
with sudden zest, thirty or forty feet 
from rope to tree branch. Like rope 
performers at a circus, they love to 
attract attention. With little whoop- 
ing cries, they'll keep up the show as 
long as they can get an audience to 
watch them. 

Their simian powers of imitation 
are remarkable. Just try any antic 
before them, and in a twinkling they 
have copied you. There is no posture 
they cannot duplicate. They can roll 
themselves along like a hoop, or 
hang by their hands, feet or knees, 
“with the greatest of ease.” 

Out in the open jungle, monkeys 
seem to have the easiest time of most 
of the animals. Being arboreal, they 
live almost entirely in high trees, 
moving along in troupes mile after 
mile, without descending to the 
ground. 

Gibbons have an odd musical cry 
of their own. In the early morning 
the jungle fairly rings with it. There 
is no more joyous sound in nature 
than their delightful bubbling shouts 
of “wau wau” and “wok.” 

Naturally sociable, they live in 
families or clans of a dozen to sey- 
eral hundred. Evidently their need 
of common society is well developed. 
The intelligence of animals living 
together amicably in a governed so- 
ciety is more developed than those 
species which remain solitary. 

Wise in many ways, the gibbons 
realize their need of a leader. So 
they choose an “old one” for a 
chief, and then maintain a system of 
order and discipline that is as rigor- 
ous as a native tribe’s. To disobey 
means swift punishment! 


Before any change is made in feed- 
ing grounds, or before a raid is 
planned, the clan is called together 
for council. (Their orders may sound 
like barks, growls, and jabberings to 
you, but they’re commands to th 
gibbon folks.) ‘ 


It appears to be a jolly life, being 
a gibbon, swinging along through the 
tree-tops, munching sweet gums from 
nimosas, sucking wild grapes, 
“whooping” with joy at the discovery 
of luscious paw-paws. Or one may find 
a wild bee’s nest and start a raid for 
honey that is worth a few bee stings. 

The Borneo jungles abound in 
wild fruits, like the prickly pear, the 
ramboutans, etc. There are monkey 
nuts and roots tasting like sweet 
potatoes, and young onion-like bulbs 
delicious to the monkey palate. All 
kinds of eggs are acceptible. As well 
as seeds, barks, sweet reeds - and 
young shoots. 

But for spice and relish, there’s 
nothing so tempting as a nice, crunchy 
scorpion! Of course monkeys are 
fond of caterpillars and beetles and 
fat white ants, too. But the special 
tidbit is the scorpion, and it seems 


to be great sport to catch them. The 
monkey coyly peeks under a stone, 
spies Mr. Scorpion, grabs its tail 
when it rises to strike, bites off the 
tail, spits it out, then gulps the 
scorpion in one mouthful. 

Yes, monkeys have queer tastes. 
They all like seafood, whether mus- 
sels or shell fish or just plain garden 
snails and lizards. Most of the 
monkey family have fool-proof di- 
gestions due to their simple, bag-like 
stomachs. In their wild state, where 
monkeys live on roots and an anti- 
dotal diet, they can withstand as 
much poison as would kill ten men. 
Nature is a wonderful doctor. The 
animal loses its appetite and goes 
on a fast until it is hungry again, 
during which time the stomach has 
had time to purge itself of the poison. 

Monkeys often live for fifty years 
out in the open where life is not too 
hard. Their blood stream is pure and 
resistant to disease. When wounded, 
or if a limb is bitten off in attack, 
the flesh heals in a short time by 
merely being licked clean. 

Monkeys are surprisingly clean in 
their jungle habitat. They will sport 
under a waterfall and seem to de- 
light in bathing. Monkey mothers 
will get together in conventions and 
de-louse their babies by the hour, 
spanking them into submission if 
necessary. 

A striking evidence of how Nature 
teaches her creatures through in- 
stinct is the way monkeys, when 
shot, will gather leaves of certain 
medicinal plants which they roll into 
pellets and stuff into their bullet 
wounds. 


How loyally the monkey tribe pro- 
tect their young. They fight to the 
death for their babies. If a clan is 
being pursued and one baby monkey 
happens to be shot, the whole troupe 
forget their own danger and return 
to within a few feet of their enemy 
to snatch up the wailing infant. They 
carry it away between them, soothing 
it with low cries, and berailing the 
hunters loudly for their dastardly 
deed. 


Don’t think that monkeys have no 
natural enemies in the jungles. Leop- 
ards and eagles destroy many of 
them. But the snakes are the worst 
enemies. Especially the Black Mamba 
snake which extends itself in the 
air as stiff as a dead branch to de- 
ceive the quick, spirited monkey leap- 
ing from branch to branch. 


The deadly python, too, lies as 
still as death with its twenty-foot- 
length along a branch, waiting to 
drop or lunge upon a passing troupe 
of monkeys. Once within grasp of 
those dangerous curving fangs, there 
is little hope. In a second, the snake 
has whipped its coils around its vic- 
tim and crushed it to death. 


So don’t feel too badly about the 
caged monkeys swinging from their 
perches in Zoo Town’s Village. 
They're naturally a happy folk, and 
they’re at least safer than in their 
native jungle land. 


I never stop to feed one that I do 
not think of the little black-faced 
fellow in Borneo who put his hand 
in mine and walked with me down a 
garden path. Here’s to a guileful 
gibbon named Tobias! 
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YOUNG CHINA PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 
(Continued from page 18) 


half a million young Chinese are 
enrolled in secondary and upper 
schools. 

Within the past ten years, though 
the outer aspect of schools and col- 
leges, old and new, is much the same, 
great changes have taken place on 
the inside. Mission and foreign con- 
trol have given way to state super- 
vision. Foreign instructors are now 
outnumbered by Chinese, many of 
the latter returned students. The old 
mandarin tongue has come back into 
the classroom, and new courses— 
Chinese history, philosophy, litera- 
ture, art and music—have crept into 
the curriculum. Growing national 
pride has done away with the old 
inferiority complex; today the stu- 
dent is no longer proud to be ignor- 
ant of his national culture. Opposi- 
tion to Christianity, very keen sey- 
eral years ago, has died down since 
Western religion became optional 
and not obligatory, even in institu- 
tions supported by foreign missions. 
China’s schools have “gone Chinese,” 
as the foreigners say, pointing to 
the student’s blue gown as a symbol 
of the change. For the Manchu robe 
has replaced the Western sport-suit, 
not only because it is cheaper, warm- 
er and generally more comfortable, 
but because its purchase helps Chin- 
ese industry. 

The student barometer announces 
China’s political upheavals; it also 
reflects periods of peace. In 1934, 
when according to college presidents 
Chinese youth had lost its taste for 
politics, China was relatively peace- 
ful. The loss of Manchuria still 
rankled, but there was no longer 
any actual fighting on that front. 
Rival Tunshuns squabbled in the 
west, bandits were sporadically ac- 
tive in a good many places, the re- 
bellion in Fukien had just been put 
down with no great bloodshed, and 
Chiang Kai-shek continued pushing 
his long-drawn-out offensive against 
the Reds in Kiangsi. Yet there was 
relative peace, for the Nanking gov- 
ernment controlled Central China, 
while military chiefs in the north 
and south were allies or partisans of 
Marshal Chiang. The only real 
struggle was taking place in Nanking, 
but it was waged underground and 
in the wings. 

Ever since the annexation of Man- 
churia, Western prestige throughout 
China had suffered a marked de- 
cline. In Nanking, the liberal mem- 
bers of the government, men like 
Finance Minister T. V. Soong, par- 
tisans of the League of Nations 
and a rapprochement with the West, 
had lost influence and were being 
eliminated, one after the other. The 
controlling Right Wing of the Kuo- 
led by Marshal Chiang 
Kai-shek, was cautiously evolving a 
new state policy that looked east 
instead of west: “Better be on good 
terms with the powerful neighbor 
than link China’s destinies to distant 
Powers, indifferent or helpless in 
times of crisis.” Sooner or later, 
Japan would have to be reckoned 
with. Why not permit her to help 
solve China’s difficulties at home and 
abroad? The only other powerful 
neighbor, Soviet Russia, was not to 
be thought of; a rapprochement in 
that quarter would be much too 


dangerous. As one Nanking gentle- 
man put it: “With Japan, chances 
are I’ll keep my head on my shoul- 
ders, whereas if the Russians ever 
allied with our own Reds there 
wouldn’t be a chance! It’s the lesser 
evil, you understand . . .” 

In government circles, the only 
opposition to so logical a _ policy 
came from the liberal Center. Once 
it was silenced, the new policy would 
meet with no opponents in Nanking, 
the Kuomintang having eliminated its 
extremist Left Wing years before. 
But there was sure to be popular 
opposition, for everywhere among 


the masses anti-Japanese feeling still | 


ran high. As for the intellectuals, 
old and young, they could be counted 
on to stir up trouble, unless efh- 
ciently quashed beforehand. 
A wily captain disarms his adver- 
sary before the battle. The ground 
would have to be carefully prepared 
in advance. Yes, there was plenty 
of activity in Nanking, beneath the 
surface and unheralded by the press. 


At the same time, China’s schools, | 


as might be expected, reproduced 
faithfully the conditions that pre- 
vailed off campus. Colleges in Shang- 
hai, Nanking and the South, even 
those of Peiping whose students 
played so active a part in political 
movements of the past, gave out- 
wardly every appearance of calm. 


The casual visitor saw no evidence’ 


supporting the statement of a Nan- 
king official that “our colleges are 
hotbeds of sedition”; he might easily 
have gone away after an inspection 
of busy classrooms, laboratories, 
athletic fields and quiet dormitories 
and libraries, convinced that college 
officials were justified in their opti- 
mism concerning student indifference 
to political matters. 

The first inkling I had that “uni- 
versity peace’ was merely a truce 
or, more exactly, a facade, was at 
Foh Tan University in Shanghai. 
On the base of a column at the 
entrance to a recitation-hall, some- 
one had chalked a row of Chinese 
characters: “Down with the Kuomin- 
tang!” That one phrase proved the 


open sesame that led to the dis- | 


covery of another phase of college 
life, the underground accompaniment 
of all that appeared on the surface. 

Throughout the colleges, I learned, 
the old People’s Party—the Kuomin- 
tang—existed in its original form, 
with a Right, a Center and a Left 
Wing. Nearly everywhere I was 
told that the Center and Left—tiber- 
als and radicals—grouped by far the 
greater number of students. The 
Right was represented by a marked 
minority. In other words, the frac- 
tion of the party that controlled the 
Nanking government could count on 
a bare minority among the students. 
The rest belonged to the opposition. 

Since in China no one belittles 
student opposition—for today’s stu- 
dents are tomorrow’s fighters—ob- 
viously the only way for a prudent 
government to guard against even- 
tual and unpleasant surprises, was to 


nip such opposition in the bud. The | 


the 
of 


fraction of students, 


supporters 


Right 
staunch 


to cooperate in the suppression pro- 
(Continued on page 58) 
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YOUNG CHINA PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 
(Continued from page 57) 


cess. The “Blue Shirts,’ recently 
organized, were active everywhere 
helping to unmask and hunt down 
the “Reds,” as liberals and extrem- 
ists were conveniently termed. Not 
that the Right students meant neces- 
sarily to be insincere in branding 
their opponents thus; as strong na- 
tionalists, many of them really felt 
they were protecting China from 
another menace of bolshevism. Cur- 
iously enough, their group was the 
only one among the students that 
refused to take seriously the rumored 
pro-Japanese policy of Nanking. On 
the contrary, they denied it hotly, 
protesting that a patriot like Mar- 
shal Chiang would never be guilty 
of such “treachery.” 


Suppressing the opposition among 
students was, I discovered, no idle 
threat. It was efficiently and drasti- 
cally put into effect. Even the cur- 
riculum of state schools did not 
escape the cleaning-up process. 
Courses in social science, suddenly 
construed as dangerous food for the 
young, were discontinued. Professors 
known or suspected of disloyalty to 
Nanking received notice that their 
services were no longer desired. 
Others were disqualified from teach- 
ing by other means. 


“T still draw my salary and no 
doubt: shall continue to do so until 
the end of the year when my con- 
tract runs out,” a professor of litera- 
ture in a Shanghai college told me. 
“But I have been warned to keep 
away from the classroom.” 

‘Warned officially?” I inquired. 

The professor, a well-known Chin- 
ese author, shook his head smiling. 

“None of this is official,” he re- 
marked discreetly. 

As applied to students, repressive 
measures were even more drastic, 
though equally unofficial and mysteri- 
ous. Individual students ‘“disap- 
peared”; others were taken away 
quietly in groups during the night, 
supposedly to prison. That happened 
even in foreign schools. 


” 


“Keep an eye on the students. . . 
I began to understand why politics 
so far as young China was con- 
cerned, had moved underground and 
why Chinese schools seen from the 
outside appeared so unaccountably 
peaceful and scholastic. Under that 
calm exterior, however, political ac- 
tivity went on just the same, all the 
keener perhaps because of the risk. 
To be sure, one hundred percent of 
China’s students were not engaged 
in subterranean politics, but from 
all accounts the percentage of non- 
combatants, particularly in the purely 
Chinese schools, was surprisingly 
slight. Nearly all students with whom 
I talked, whatever their political 
views, seemed to feel that theirs was 
a special mission, that the whole 
destiny of China weighed historically 
on their shoulders. Science oblige 
might have been their watchword 
and motto. 


“Tenorance is China’s curse,” they 
told me. “It has made her an easy 
prey for lawlessness and greed at 
home and abroad. Think, we have 
still two hundred million illiterates 
between the ages of sixteen and 
sixty. Who will save China, if not 
ourselves?” 


When you argued their youth, in- 
experience and _ relatively limited 
numbers, they gave you youth’s im- 
patient glance of pity for lukewarm, 
uncomprehending age. 

“We will not always be school- 
boys and besides,” they quoted with 
conviction, “youth is not a period 
of joy but of sacrifice.” 

That was in 1934, for all China 
a year of watchful waiting and of 
intense underground activity, while 
events took shape in Nanking and 
Tokio, and the Powers in Shanghai 
watched the eastern horizon with 
uneasiness and misgiving. Today, 
now that events have moved into 
the open, the days of “relative 
peace,” even university peace, are 
over. China’s students are again in 
the foreground, clamoring for a 
free China, united to resist invasion. 
For the first time since 1931, they 
present a solid front, as the happen- 
ings in the north have knit their 
political fractions together. 

Any government that includes ca- 
pitulation in its platform will have 
to count with student opposition, an 
opposition which is historically deep- 
rooted and appears to thrive on 
martyrdom. Can it be crushed? It 
will not be an easy task, particularly 
since each year brings forth fresh 
legions of young fighters. And_hbe- 
sides, what government can hold out 


eternally against its own youth? 
* * 
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MAKING FRIENDS WITH RATTLERS 


(Continued from page 45) 


sure on them, forcing the poisonous 
fluid out like pressure on a water- 
filled syringe. I have been unable 
to verify the first observation, but the 
second is described in detail by Dr. 
Ditmars in his reptile books and by 
other writers at even greater length. 

Ed also told me of the rattler’s 
mating activities during certain sea- 
sons of the year. From his conceal- 
ment behind boulders or mesquite 
brush he has watched quietly by the 
hour. The snakes start rubbing their 
bodies together and rising into the 
air—swaying back and forth like 
two close sticks in the wind. Higher 
and higher they rise until large ones 
sometimes reach three feet from the 
ground. Their tails are flattened 
against the earth to sustain them 
and their heads and bodies weave 
on, almost interminably. 

I shall not forget when I asked 
him how people charmed snakes so 
they could be handled. He was a little 
disgusted. 

“That’s horsefeathers, S. C. People 
don’t charm snakes. It’s a matter 
of intelligence. At least with rattlers.” 
And this is his explanation of how 
he does it. “A snake is the most 
intelligent of all creatures. Even you 
can tell when a stranger approaches 
whether he appears friend or foe. 
A rattler can tell much more quickly 
than you can. No one,” he continued, 
“can produce proof of a rattler 
attacking without cause or fright. A 
female. with young, perhaps. She’s 
extremely dangerous. She will at- 
tack anyone who approaches even 
if the person doesn’t know she’s 
there. But even in that case, she 
attacks only because she _ believes 
danger is near. 

“Twice I’ve slept with a rattler 
under my saddle blanket, and not 
been hurt.” He grinned. “Of course 
I didn’t know it was there, but it 
still proves my point. Rattlers simply 
decide whether you’re going to hurt 
them or not and will respond to 
friendliness and tender treatment 
like any intelligent animal. If that 
were not true I probably wouldn’t 
have lived long enough to grow up 
—much less grow old!” 

And that’s his story! 

We found the snakes in an’ exhibi- 
tion den at Apache Junction, thirty- 
six miles out of Phoenix. 

The snakes are owned by George 
Curtis, proprietor of Apache Junction. 
He vouches for their natural state: 
fangs, poison sacs and all. Ed vouches 
for them too, although he had never 
seen them before. And I _ photo- 
graphed the fangs. That satisfied me. 

I introduced myself to Curtis and 
asked if we could take some pictures 
of his rattlers. 

“Sure,” he said. 

‘T’ve got a man out here who 
handles them like you do kittens,” 
I said. 

“Th’ hell you have,” he burst out. 
“Then I can’t let you do it. I’d be 
responsible.” 

But he couldn’t resist my invita- 
tion to come and watch. A large 
crowd of tourists gathered as we 
pried up the heavy wire netting that 
guarded the den. There must have 
been fifty rattlers twisted around in 
there. My stomach felt a bit empty 
as I looked in and realized Ed was 


going to jump down among them. 
But he acted as excited as a farmer 
hoeing corn. 

A chap just behind me said some 
things I can’t put in print when Ed 
gripped the top to drop in. Curtis 
got out a warning too, so everybody 
could hear. 

“T tell you, man, I won’t be re- 
sponsible for you. These people have 
heard me say it.” But Ed was in the 
den. 

A large rattler coiled about eight 
inches from his feet as he landed, 
rattles going and tongue darting. 

“You're a vicious chap, aren’t you?” 
was all he said. He put his heel on 
the ground by the snake and gradu- 
ally worked his foot down—pedal 
fashion—over its head until it un- 
coiled. Then without any hesitation 
he reached down, picked it up by 
the middle of its body and held it a 
moment while it flipped back up, its 
head darting toward his bare hand. 
But it didn’t strike and his hand 
didn’t flinch as it slid over his flesh. 
A moment later he put it gently on 
the ground and paid no more atten- 
tion to it. 

For a few minutes he sat there on 
his haunches until the general rattling 
subsided, then reached into a tangled 


mess and pulled out one of the 
larger snakes. He played with it 
several minutes, pulling it gently 


back to him as it tried constantly to 
move away. 

“Tt’s awfully nervous,” he ad- 
dressed Curtis. “You haven’t had it 
long, have you?” 

“A couple of weeks. Why?” 

“Pretty badly hurt when it was 
caught,” came Ed. “You can see 
the bruises on its neck yet. May be a 
mistake to try handling it.” 

But he kept on for some reason 
and gradually the snake quieted 
down. After about thirty minutes 
it became quite content to let him 
do as he pleased. He explained that 
his preliminary handling was to 
relieve the snake of nervousness. 

“A rattler that isn’t sure of you 
might strike on general principles,” 
he grinned. “And I want him con- 
tented before I start putting him 
around my neck.” He went on to 
say that a rattler does not have to be 
coiled to strike. All it needs is 
enough body free to give the head 
a good flip. The fangs are so hooked 
at the front of the upper jaw that 
such a flip drives them into the flesh 
of the victim. Hollow, they act 
exactly as a hypodermic needle, in- 
jecting the venom into the flesh. De- 
tailed descriptions of all this action 
can be found in the published works 
already mentioned. 

Finally Ed climbed back up over 
the den wall with the snake and for 
another fifteen minutes patted and 
played with it until it was willing 
to coil up in the shade and stay put 
while he went back for another. 
This second was not so nervous. 
With only a few minutes’ handling 
it became docile as a kitten—so he 
said. Then with both of them in his 
hands we walked a couple of hun- 
dred yards out into the desert where 
I could get a huge giant cactus and 
some mesquite for a background. 

For two hours the show went on. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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MAKING FRIENDS WITH RATTLERS 
(Continued from page 59) 


And I took pictures. Around his 
neck, over his body, between his 
legs, through his hands and against 
his cheeks. He had the things every- 
where. Finally the larger went inside 
his shirt and around his body—pleas- 
ant shade, so he said. Its head was 
up under his arm pit and still a 
foot of the tail stuck out. There 
wasn’t much he didn’t dare do with 
them. 

When finally we got back to the 
den, Ed got inside again, gently set- 
ting the one he carried in his hands 
on the ground. He had left the other 
inside his shirt all the way back 
through the desert. Now without 
bothering to unbutton the shirt he 
pulled the rattler by the tail from 
around his body. 

‘Hell,’ said a wise chap standing 
at a safe distance. “They're just like 
the snakes in the circus. They can’t 
bite.” 

“Maybe we can show you,” grinned 
Ed. 

He got out again and finding a 
table in the shade sat down with the 
snake in his lap. Catching it just 
behind the head he gave it a slight 
squeeze. Accommodatingly the snake 
opened its jaws. 


“Pretty good-natured now, aren't 
you?” he kidded kindly. And with 
his knife blade he worked gently 
under the two fangs hooked far for- 
ward in the rattler’s mouth and pried 
them up while I got close-ups. The 
young fellow seemed convinced. 

“Have you ever been bitten, 
Eddie?” I asked as he climbed back 
into the den. I knew the people 
around us had forgotten that one. 

“Three times,” he said casually. 
“Tn the lobe of the ear: on the end 
of the little finger: and once in the 
flesh between the thumb and fore- 
finger. Neither was a good sock; but 
enough. Each time someone else had 
angered the rattlers before 1 got 
hoid of them. I didn’t know it.” 
He let the snake slide out of his 
hands and onto the ground at his 
feet. “But it was easy to work the 


poison out by careful sucking and | 


massaging. Trouble with most people 
when they get bitten they become 
so excited their hearts drive the 
poison through the blood stream be- 
fore they can do much about it.” 
And that’s the characteristic calm- 
ness of this fellow who makes 
friends with rattlers and gambles 
confidently on their intelligence. 


SKIRTING KINGSTON’S HARBOR OF ROMANCE 


(Continued from page 20) 


ing around one thousand, are fisher- 
men, unless they follow the trades 
of small shopkeeper, publican, or 
boat builder. The women all seem 
to take in washing for the soldiers. 

Yet the place has a romantic air. 
It is impossible to forget the glory 
that has departed. The incomparable 
site, between the indigo-blue of the 
Caribbean and the opalescent blue- 
green of the harbor, creates the 
illusion that it is a city of the sea, 
a moored city with its sails furled. 
The ocean, in fact, reclaimed the bet- 
ter part of Port Royal two hundred 
and fifty years ago. 

At noon on a June day, an earth- 
quake of unparalleled violence rent 
the tip of the Palisados, and fully 
two-thirds of the land built upon 
foundered bodily. Christ Church is 
said to have sunk intact, and its 
steeple with the bells still hanging 
to have been visible below the water 
for a hundred years afterwards. 
The cemetery where Sir Henry Mor- 
gan had recently been buried was 
engulfed. Three terrible seismic 
shocks were followed by a tidal wave, 
which completed the devastation. 
Port Royal never flourished again. 
Hurricanes and fires swept away 
every attempt at reconstruction on a 
grand scale. But there has always 
been a village and a garrison, with 
Fort Charles as a perpetual memor- 
ial of the days of splendor. 

The Apostles’ Battery on the op- 
posite shore, southwest of Port 
Royal, is now so dilapidated and 
the approaches so rough that visiting 
it calls for an explorer’s energy. It 
was built in the eighteenth century 
and nothing could be more West 
Indian than the bellicose piety of 
the name. Each of the original twelve 
guns was dedicated to a separate 
Apostle, a conceit which one finds 
duplicated in Havana. Frank Cun- 


dall, of the Institute of Jamaica, 
wrote me some time ago that the 
first reference to it in the archives 
occurs in 1745, when “it was pro- 
posed to put up a Battery at the 
Salt Ponds.” The next is in 1776, a 
captain being appointed to look after 
the Battery, because it had been 
“for several years past in a ruinous 
condition.” 


Fort Augusta, erected in 1753 on 
Mosquito Point well within the har- 


bor, was a defense of far vaster 
proportions, its turreted lbastions 
mounting eighty-six guns. I went 


there in a launch not long ago and 
was well repaid for the difficulty of 
landing across the fringe of sub- 
merged blocks of stone slippery with 
seaweed. The fort looks as if it had 
been wrecked by a major bombard- 
ment in war. 


Fort Augusta—such is the irony 
of fate—never had a chance to fire 
a single gun against an enemy, much 
less to perish gloriously. In 1782, 
the magazine containing three hun- 
dred barrels of powder blew up, 
causing a destruction so great that 
the disheartened authorities aban- 
doned the debris. The foundations 
and ground floors, however, remain 


solid. 


I have long advocated the develop- 
ment of the Palisados as a resi- 
dential suburb, with a string of 
bathing beaches, hotels and bunga- 
lows all the way from the mainland 
to Port Royal. The peninsula is 
Government property and is con- 
trolled by the military, but under 
modern conditions of warfare its 
strategic importance is slight. The 
location is superior to that of Palm 
Beach, Florida, and if released for 
private use it should soon be yield- 
ing a handsome revenue in taxes. 

* * * 
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SOUTH AMERICA’S CALDRON OF HATE 


(Continued from page 37) 


riage ritual. Obviously the carefully 
manicured nails had done their work 
well. 

Later I learned other details of 
the married life of the Matacos. 
After the birth of the first child, 
the Mataco is not permitted to ap- 
proach his wife until the child can 
walk by itself. So during this time 
the husband is free to take a wife 
from among his neighbors. Later 
the may return to the first wife, pro- 
vided she has not in the meantime 
married someone else. ‘ 


The Tobas, because of their war- 


like proclivities, deserve special men- 
‘tion. Not a hundred years ago they 
threatened, for example, the great 
-central Argentinian cities of Santa 
Fé and Cordoba. An uprising in 
March 1881 is likewise still an un- 
pleasant memory. The Tobas at- 
‘tacked Fort Murillo and slaughtered 
the entire garrison. The following 
day they fell upon a relief expedi- 
tion for this fort and killed its mem- 
bers to the last man. In April 1882 
-the scientific expedition under Cre- 
-yeaux was attacked by Tobas. Six- 
teen persons were murdered; only 
a little boy escaped. Their latest 
uprisings in 1924 and 1925 fell 
‘through, although the attack ‘on 
Sameihuate on November 5, 1916 was 
successful. They burned the buildings 
of the German firm of Staudt and 
‘Company, killed twenty-six people, 
and vanished again into the bush. 
With endless patience the mission- 
-aries to the Chaco have tried to lead 
‘the Tobas in the right path and make 
‘them settle down. But for the most 
part without success. You can meet 
Tobas today in different parts of the 
“Gran Chaco and its bordering terri- 
tory. Far to the east, in the land 
-of the tannin forests, their wander- 
lust has brought them. Here they 
-are sometimes found working in the 
lumber mills. Other groups such as 
the Pilagas are much more stable 


-and remain by the Patino swamps. ~ 


They are especially friendly with the 
Tobas, although they are sworn 
venemies of their other neighbors, 
the Matacos, Chulupis and Macas. 


‘The scalps of fallen foes are especi- 


ally prized by the Pilagas as booty. 

In the Chaco there are imported 
cattle, sheep and especially goats, in 
spite of the great lack of water. 
‘Tapirs, wild boars, jaguars, pumas 
-and armadillos inhabit the typical 
Chaco bush. An especially choice 
‘morsel for the Indians and white 
hunters is the armadillo, which is 
toasted directly over the camp fire 
‘in its hard shell. Most important 
samong the birds is the ostrich, al- 
though it does not reach the height 
of its African brother.-Turtles, croco- 
‘diles in the estuaries and _ rivers, 
‘snakes, mosquitos and insects of all 


Sorts complete the fauna of the 


“green hell.” Here is the breeding 
and hatching place of the red locust 
which flies south by the millions and 
wreaks untold damage to the agri- 
cultural lands of the Argentine and 
Uruguay. On rainy days during the 
flying period these insects are cap- 
‘tured by hundreds on the branches 
of the trees and eaten roasted with 
“corn. 

The economic exploitation of the 
‘Chaco by either the civilized or half 


= 


civilized population is confined for 
the most part to raising cattle. Natu- 
rally both Bolivia and Paraguay are 
looking to the Chaco for enormous 
and until now unsuspected resources. 
So they are talking of cotton, or of 
an enormous wealth of wood. The 
fact is that for years the red oak has 
been exploited by great industrial 
companies for tannin. From the 
Paraguayan ports of Guarani, Sas- 
tro, Casado and Pinasco railroads 
lead to the oak forests. During the 
war the trunks of the oak were very 
useful for dugouts and fortifications 
because of their extraordinary hard- 
ness. Another typical tree which was 
put to use during the war was the 
palo borracho, the drinking tree, 
whose trunk is in the form of a 
flask. Its wood is so soft that it can 
be cut with a knife like a cork. 
Soldiers hollowed out the trunks and 
used them as shelters and sentry 
posts. In spite of its softness, the 
tree is a sure foil for bullets. For 
many years these hollowed-out palos 


’ borrachos will stand in the primeval 


forest as silent witnesses to the 
events of the war. 

As yet no oil has been found in 
the Chaco proper, although accord- 
ing to reports, especially from the 
Bolivian side, the whole of Chaco- 
Boreal is rich in oil fields. In the 
foothills of the mountains, however, 
are some of the finest oil fields in 
Bolivia. 

Close to the Argentinian border 
between the Villa Montes and Ya- 
cuiba is the Sanandita_ refinery. 
Further to the north behind Cuevo 
is the larger refinery of Camiri. The 
oil found in this territory is of an 
unusual purity so that it can be put 
into autos directly. The only oil 
which can compare with the Camiri 
oil in quality is in Baku, Russia, 
in Pennsylvania and in the Kettle- 
man Hills, California. The war 
has now provided railroads from 
Villason to Tarija and Villa Montes 
in the south, and in the north to 
Sucre and Lagunillas, so that in the 
future there will undoubtedly be a 


greater development of oil wells and 


refineries. 

How far the further conquest of 
the Chaco will be carried is not yet 
evident, for a great enemy stands in 
the way of auto traffic, namely the 
Chaco dust which settles into the 
most delicate parts of motor cars 
and corrodes them. Thousands of 
trucks were sent to the front during 
the war, but most of them were a 
sacrifice to the dust which swallowed 
the long columns of heavy cars and 
made life a hell for the marching 
soldiers. Again and again the roads 
had to be covered with logs to keep 
the cars from sinking into the sand. 
For years to come the giant auto- 
mobile cemeteries along these roads 
will bear witness to the impotence 
of the machine in this region. For 
many years before the Chaco be- 
comes the El Dorado of settlers, with 
well-beaten paths of communication, 
the old Chaco carts with their giant 
wheels, higher than a man, will con- 
tinue to fight their way through the 
dust. Despite the new highways dust 
is still a mighty power. And so, too, 
is the spirit of hate, born of racial 
antagonism and merciless warfare. 
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(1440K) WCBA_ (208M 
EASTON 
(1200K) WEST (249M) 
GREENSBURG 
( 620K) WHJB 483M 
PHILADELPHIA 
(310K) WHAT (228M) 
PITTSBURGH 
(1500K) WWSW (199M) 
(1380K) KQV (217M) 
WILKES-BARRE 
(1310K) WBRE (228M) 


RHODE ISLAND 
PROVIDENCE 
( 630K) WPRO = (476M) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ANDERSON 

(1200K) WAIM = (249M) 
CHARLESTON 

(1360K) WCSC (220M) 
SPARTANBURG 


( 920K) WSPA_- (325M) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
ABERDEEN 
(1420K) KABR_ (211M) 
HURON 
SSO) Ke Gi DIYos ne? V1) 
VERMILION 
( 890K) KUSD_ (336M) 


TENNESSEE 
BRISTOL 
(1SO0K) WOPI_ (199M) 
KNOXVILLE 


(1310K) WROL (228M) 
MEMPHIS 
( 780K) WMC (384M) 


NASHVILLE 
(1210K) WSIX = (247M) 
TEXAS 
BEAUMONT 


(560K) KFDM -— (535M) 


DALLAS 
( 800K) WFAA (374M) 
FORT WORTH 
(1240K) KTAT (241M) 
LONGVIEW 
(1370K) KFRO — (218M) 
LUBBOCK 
(1310K) KFYO — (228M) 
PECOS 
(1420K) KIUN = (211M) 
PORT ARTHUR 
(260K) KPAC - (238 
SAN ANTONIO 
(1370K) KONO (218 
WACO 
(1420K) WACO (211M) 


UTAH 
OGDEN 
(1400K) KLO (214M) 
VERMONT 
ST. ALBANS 


(1370K) WQDM_= (218M) 
SPRINGFIELD 
(1260K) WNBX = (238M) 
WATERBURY 
(550K)  WDEV (545M) 


VIRGINIA 
CHARLOTTESVILLE 
420K) WCHV_ (211M) 
DANVILLE 
(1370K) WBTM_= (218M) 
HARRISONBURG 
550K) WSVA _ (545M) 
LYNCHBURG 
200K) WLVA_= (249M) 
NEWPORT NEWS 
(1310K) WGH (228M) 


WASHINGTON 
PULLMAN 


(1220K) KWSC_ (245M) 
SEATTLE 
(1370K) KVL (218M) 
SPOKANE 
(1470K) KGA (204M) 
(1 120K) KFIO (267M) 
TACOMA 
( 570K) KVI (526M) 
WALLA WALLA 
(1370K) KUJ (218M) 
YAKIMA 
(1310K) KIT (228M) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


HUNTINGTON 
(1190K) WSAZ = (252M) 
PARKERSBURG 
(1420K) WPAR_ (211M) 
WISCONSIN 
GREEN BAY 


(1330K) WTAQ _ (225M) 
LA CROSSE 

(1380K) WKBH_= (217M) 
MADISON 

( 940K) WHA (319M) 
STEPHENS POINT 

( 900K) WLBL 


WYOMING 
SHERIDAN 
(1370K) KWYO = (218M) 
ALASKA 
JUNEAU 
(1310K) KINY = (228M) 
HAWAII 
HONOLULU 


( 750K) KGU (399M) 


CHILDREN IN ACTION 
Compiled and edited by 
HEYWORTH CAMPBELL 

In this magnificent book the editor 
of The Body Beautiful has as- 
sembled, from the work of the 
leading photographers, a remark- 
able collection of action photo- 
graphs of young children. 

Spiral Binding. Boxed. Printed 

in Gravure. $2.75 


THE HAPPY MARINERS 


GERALD 
133.4 Uf) best Baal aad Wael Be 
distinguished 
English novel- 
ist, has writ- 
ten a modern 
classic for chil- 
dren of all 
ages. It be- 
longs on every- 
_, one’s shelf of 

treasured 

books, alongside Treasure Island, 
Robinson Crusoe, and Tom Sawyer. 
With illustrations by C. Walter 
Hodges. $2.00 


THE AMATEUR SEAMAN 
By H. S. ‘‘SKIPPER’’ SMITH 
The author, master of the well- 
known sailing organization, The 
Corinthians, and a small boat sailor 
of over forty years’ experience, 
treats every aspect of the rigging, 
handling, and navigation of small 

vessels. 
With both photographs and dia- 
grams. $2.50 


OUT OF AFRICA 


By F. G. CARNOCHAN and 
HANS CHRISTIAN ADAMSON 
Out of Africa has come the dra- 
matic life-story of Kalola, a royal 
native priest, who was the spiritual 
head of the millions of natives 
living in the very heart of the bush 


country. 
Illustrated, $2.75 


AARALD BULLETT 


PREFACE TO CHAOS 

By C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 
A distinguished critic and writer 
correlates the story of War, and 
tells of the consequences of the 
inevitable Second World War. “A 
huge array of facts which must be 
taken into account.”—Charles A 
Beard. $3.00 


THIS WAY TO BEAUTY 


By HELENA BUBINSTEIN 
This book is the beauty “bible” 


for women of all ages, written by 
_ one of the world’s foremost beauty 
specialists. Every page is packed 
with information scientifically exact 
and thorowghly practical. Fascinat- 
ing diagrams and many illustrations 
point the way to beauty. $2.00 


IMPROVE YOUR SKIING 


By FREDERICK A. HALL, President, 
Canadian Amateur Ski Association, and 
NATHANIEL A. BENSON, Charter Mem- 
ber, Toronto Ski Club. 

This is the most all-inclusive book 
on skiing available in the English 
language. It is an entertainingly 
written modern handbook for 
skiers of all classes, from beginners 
to experts. Illustrated,$1.75 


Give Books This Christmas! 


RESTLESS JUNGLE 
By MARY L. JOBE AKELEY 


America’s greatest woman explorer writes the epic 
story of her latest expedition through Africa. Read 
of a hold-up by mating lions . . . a visit with the 
Queen of the Swazis...a close call from the jaws 
of a screaming crocodile ... the amusing maneu- 
vers of an elephant herd . . . the pageant of big 
game and of native Africa. 


Illustrated, $3.00 


ADVENTURES IN ERROR By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 


Vilhjalmur Stefansson turns from the exploration of the Arctic to explora. | 


tion of the world of misinformation in ADVENTURES IN ERROR. With 
a wealth of witty and informative detail he shows that good legends, no 
matter how erroneous, can not be assailed by prosaic fact. An informal, 
fascinating book by a famous explorer, scientist and wit. $3.00 


THE BODY BEAUTIFUL Volumes! and Il 
Compiled and edited by HEYWORTHCAMPBELL 


Two superb collections of camera studies of the 
nude human body by America’s foremost photog- 
raphers, showing an amazingly wide divergence of 
subject, lighting, and posture. Volume I, published 
last year, is now in its 5th large printing. Volume 
II, just recently brought out, is already in its 2nd 


printing. 
Boxed and printed in gravure. $3.00 


BITTER VICTORY By LOUIS GUILLOUX 


Translated by Samuel Putnam 


BIPTER 
VICTORY 


Few French novels of the last decade have made so 
profound an impression as BITTER VICTORY, a 
full-bodied, vigorous book in the great tradition. A 
whole world comes alive in these passionate pages— 
which rank with such splendid creations of the new 
France as André Malraux’s Man’s Fate and Louis- 
Ferdinand Céline’s Journey to the End of the Night. 

574 pages, $2.50 


Says the New York Herald-Tribune: “No one in- 
terested in contemporary fiction at its best can afford 
to neglect this novel.” 


| 


BALLET PROFILE By IRVING DEAKIN 
The craze for ballet is sweeping America. The author of To The Ballet, in 
this new book, turns to such important personalities as Fokine, Diaghileff, 
Massine, Colonel W. de Basil, and others who make and have made _ the 
modern ballet as we know it. Illustrated, $3.50 


AMERICA DANCING By JOHN MARTIN 
The only book about the fastest growing art in America—the Modern 
Dance. Written by the Dance Critic of the New York Times, the outstand- 
ing authority on the subject, AMERICA DANCING covers the entire his- 
tory of this new art form and’ portrays its dynamic personalities. 
Illustrated with Thomas Bouchard’s photos. $3.00 


WHY SHOULD PENGUINS FLY? By DWIGHT FISKE 


This brand new and uncensored collection of Dwight Fiske’s sophisticated 
tales will become a collector’s item before the season is over. His chronicles 
of Mrs. Pettibone and her prodigious husband; Molly O’Toole, the fan 
dancer; Uncle Tom, the acidophilus king, and others shocked the wits 
out of England’s Lord Chamberlain, but delighted the Queen of Spain. 
Illustrated, $2.50 


from your bookseller, or from the publishers 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
Dodge Publishing Company 
116 East 16th Street, New York 


FRANCES TOOR’S GUIDE 
TO MEXICO 
By FRANCES TOOR 

Where to stay in Mexico, what 
foods to’ order, how to get to 
places, etc. An admirably compact 
presentation of facts and advice, 
indispensable to the traveler. 

With maps and photegraphs. 
Flexible binding, $1.75 


HILLTOP CITIES OF 
ITALY 

By ROBERT MEDILL McBRIDE 
A fresh evaluation of the jeweled 
Italian hill towns. Viterbo, Spo- 
leto, Assisi, Orvieto, Sienna, Peru- 
gia and all the rest are here in their 
ancient. and modern glory. 

With many photographs, and 


drawings by Edward C. Caswell. 
$2.50 


CUBAN TAPESTRY 


By SYDNEY A. CLARK 


Mr. Clark tells the fascinating story 
of Cuba, the enchanting attractions 
it has for the traveler, and the 
island’s rich and colorful back- 
ground. Illustrated, $2.50 


KEEP YOUR HAIR ON 
By OSCAR L. LEVIN, M.D. 
If you are worried by the prospect 
of becoming bald-headed, or if you 
want to know whether or not you 
are taking proper care of your hair 
—this book is the answer. The 
author is a celebrated derma- 


tologist. $1.75 


WHITE ELEPHANTS IN 
THE CARIBBEAN 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Haiti, Cuba, Porto Rico, Trinidad, 
San Domingo and all the rest of 
the “white elephants” that com- 
prise the colorful West Indies are 
explored by the author. A delight. 
ful and revealing account for both 
travelers and arm-chair globe 
trotters. 


Illustrated, $3.00 


poe 


and ATTGE | COLONY 


Opening Date Dec. 20th. 


Bermuda’s largest hotel 
. . New and modern 
buildings together with 
the half century of tra- 
dition in hospitality un- 
der one continued man- 
agement insures the 
nicety of living to be 
found only in a truly 
great hotel. 
Delightful suites avail- 
able in the Princess cot- 
tage colony. 


For full details, booklets 
and rates consult your per- 
Rota Trayel Agent or our 

York Office: Bermuda 
Hotels, | 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York cite, ‘or PRINCESS HOTEL, 
BERMUDA, 


BERMUDA 


For Travelers Everywhere 


SALLY DICKASON’S 
LITTLE GREEN BOOK 


A Shoppers’ Round-the-World Guide 
1937 Edition 


Send 5e to defray mailing cost 
Box 46, Grand Central Annex, New York 


FAR SEAS FREIGHTERS 


To All Parts of the World 

Low Fares, Perfect Comfort, Informal Travel 
Japan, China and Philippines gare 

FOUR South and East Africa ..... 558 


MONTHS Around the World ....... ($609 
First Class Se Passenger Accom- 


modations. ake Your Reservati 
TRAMP TRIPS INC., 44 Beaver St. BU 9 8886 


a ___ 
YOUR BON VOYAGE PROBLEMS SOLVED 


Friends Sailing? Why not send them a BON- 
Voyage Gift? For the Ladies—Smart Corsages 
—Box of Flowers, books or Candy. For the 
Men—Cigars or Cigarettes. For complete infor- 
mation, address 


DODSON, Ine. 
“The Bon Voyage Florist” 
Phone COlumbus 5-3441. 338 W. 57th St.N.Y. 
“If you cannot be there, let us send your gift” 


MEXICO ... 
See 


OTHER AMERICAS 


(49 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK) 


A DISTINCTIVE SERVICE FOR 
THE SELECTIVE TRAVELER 
HERBERT WEINSTOCK . MARGARET SLOSS 


AND... . SOUTH 


Bind 
Your Copies of 


TRAVEL 


A new loose-leaf binder for hold- 


ing 12 issues of Travet is now 
ready. Copies are removed and in- 
Serted simply by moving a rod. 


Handsomely bound in blue eloth, 
stamped in gold, the binder has the 
appearance of a rich volume. Post- 
paid, $2.50. 


TRAVEL 


116 East 16th St., N. Y. 


RECORDS OF 
A VANISHED ERA 


(Continued from page 33) 


have the rice paper pictures, whose 
wealth of detail and fineness of 
stroke are not surpassed even in the 
porcelain painting, been neglected, 
or ignored, and relegated to a place 
at the very bottom of the ladder of 
art? Probably only because they 
are exact copies of tangible, con- 
crete objects, and this is contrary 
to the Chinese principle of creative 
art. The artist commercializes him- 
self and becomes a mere artisan 
when he stoops to duplicate an ob- 
ject or a scene on paper. Yet when 
one considers that watercolor paint, 
like the caligraphist’s ink, once ap- 
plied, cannot be erased or altered, 
one realizes how expert and sure 
were those unknown and unappre- 
ciated artists who have given us, 
with almost photographic accuracy, 
these so-called rice paper pictures. 
The material used is not, properly 
speaking, a paper. Curiously enough, 
it is not made from rice at all. That 
is a misnomer given it by the for- 
eigner because it looks as though 
it were made from a rice paste. 
Actually the thin white sheets come 


from the pith of a small tree that | 


grows in the swampy forests of 
Formosa called Aralia papyrifera. 

Of course, papers have been made 
from many different substances. Ts’ai 
Lun, who is generally credited with 
the invention of paper, made an 
official report to the Emperor Yuan 
Hing on the subject, A. D. 105. He 
was dissatisfied with silk “because 
it was too costly, and with bamboo 
because it was too heavy.” There- 
fore, he experimented until he suc- 
ceeded in manufacturing a paper 
from tree bark, hemp rags and fish 
nets. He was deified as God of 
Papermakers six. centuries before 
paper was known in Europe. 

In the matter of brushes the Chin- 
ese had become past masters cen- 
turies before 1840 when these water- 
color pictures were first made. 
Through long years they had been 
experimenting. Tradition says that 
General Meng Tien (246-210 B. C.) 
made the first brushes and because 


“of their extreme softness he used 


rats’ whiskers, and hairs from the 
back of a deer. No wonder an etch- 
ing-like clarity of line could be ob- 
tained by the great artists of old 
with such aids to their art! But they 
were good teachers as well. Some 
of the brush work in these rice 
paper pictures is wonderfully fine 
and deserves more attention than has 
been accorded it. 

Soon all traces of these rice paper 
pictures will have vanished, and an- 
other lost art will be added to an 
already long list. With the accuracy 
of the true Chinese artisan a faith- 
fulness of color and detail that only 
modern color photography could 
duplicate was produced. They were 
part of a dead past that was patient, 
unhurried and precise. The present 
crude little Christmas cards, and 
others of their kind, attractive as 
they may be to tourists, are all that 
remain to our mechanical generation. 


S 


In writing to advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


= / 
Vout LIVE at the Hancoast! 


Pancoast guests discard the 
habitual ‘“‘we’re stopping at the 
So-and-So” to say “we're living 
at the Pancoast!’” Here they 
find all that is best in America’s 
fine resort hotels—the quiet lux- 
ury of appointments, the ex- 
cellence of cuisine and service, 
and careful restrictions of clien- 
tele that assure them of con- 
genial companions. 


And they find something more pa iie *Pabaoart 
—something that only Miami NovnantPancoast! 


The PANCOAST 


Beach and the Pancoast can com- 
bine to offer. The contentment 
that’s born of golden sun and 
whispering palms — of carefree 
days and glamorous tropic nights 
is augmented by the mental self- 
assurance that comes with abso- 
lute correctness. Because Miami 
Beach is the ideal Winter vaca- 
tion spot—and the Pancoast is 
Miami Beach .. . at its best! ! 


President 
Manager 


oe Dil Re Git Van ©)N ween tn ce £7 Nice 


Choose the 
ARANDORA STAR 


HE WORKLD’S MUST DELIGHTYUL CRUISING LINER 


For your next cruise 


A cruise on the ARANDORA STAR is different. She goes cruising the whole 
year through, visiting all Aue most interesting places—each at the most suitable 
time of the year. The ARANDORA STAR is arranged for first-class cruising 
only and carries none but first-class. Thus the whole ship is at the service of 
its cruising passengers. This means more games and sports deok-space per 
passenger all round than on any regular liner. The furnishings and decorations, 
designed by Sir Charles Allom, are equal in taste and 
comfort to the best of London Clubs or Hotels. The 
cuisine is incomparable. Ensure your share of life’s 
most memorable treat by booking now. You will re- 
turn home enthusiastically agreeing with every claim 
we make, and you will become one of the many 
thousands of walking advertisements for a cruise on 
the ARANDORA STAR. 


Send for programme of Arandora Star Cruises 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent St., London, ENGLAND or any office 
of the Cunard White Star Line in Canada and U.S.A. 


“A Bit of SUNNY ITALY on 


SINCE 1906 


OUTDOOR GARDEN 
239 WEST 48TH ST. 


is just beginning For Finest Italian Food 


MAD 


the music of the 


to 
TELEPHONE PIANIST, Signor Amen. 


WI. 2-1692 


439 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Dine 


65 


66 


Give 
Pourself 
a 
Christmas Present! 


One that will bring you pleasure every month of the year. 

_ that will help make your home beautiful and dis- 
tinguished, 

. that will be your adviser on gardening. 

. that will show you how to add to your richness of 

living. 


Arts & DecoraTION is the perfect gift for you. 


For over twenty years it has been the national authority 
on building, furnishing and decorating the successful home. 
In the hands of its new publishers it is broader, richer 
and more practical than ever. 


During the coming year you will find the pages of ARTS 
& DECORATIONS teeming with interpretive pictures and 
text on the subjects closest to your heart. There is hardly 
a subject connected with the modern home that will not 
be covered, whether it be general advice on building and 
decorating or helpful information about silverware, fab- 
rics, glass, china, antiques and the hundred and one things 
that go to make the House Satisfying. Arts & Decora- 
TION is, besides, one of the most beautifully printed and 
strikingly illustrated magazines in the country. 


Don’t miss the December number which is redolent with 
the spirit of Christmas, the great home holiday of the 
year. Following it comes. the January issue which em- 
phasizes in searching articles the subject of moderniza- 
tion of the home; February, in turn, is devoted to the 
small, effective house and garden. And 60 on through- 
out the year, each month brings a host of topical, usable 
ideas. 


Buy Arts & DECORATION on the newsstands, 35 cents a 
copy but, better, subscribe at $3.00 a year. You will find 
a convenient coupon below. You may have two or more 
subscriptions at $2.50 each. Why not use subscriptions 
to Arts & Decoration for Christmas gifts? An attractive 
gift card will be sent to reach the recipient on Christmas 
Eve. 


ARTS & DECORATION, 
116 East 16th St., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is remittance of $......-+++++esees Please enter the following subscriptions: 


CAG rena ttee eesti ciols nin ccnia bi acsibte wiajoie/elnlainya evaTereittOLALG.psfiaiei-/s\miaivjele’siemrlairimaislesieye mois cous arsins 


Donor’s Name ..-seceeeeeeeccesseneeeseetrrers ALY.) cv iniueiaiosciu c\n\ein/sialnintujere s\oiecpiale aia/s)pupiwia 61p 


URAL Te aK. o ateccre ces dh aiareictase els ean tol sie jsleloissyeie etoinysineeleininyme SS CRUCH cin, ohsteievasete oie Ternioders lettered Lap isa 
Add 50 cents for Canadian. and $1.00 for Foreign postage. 


YOUR CREATIVE TALENTS 
NEED A CHANCE! 


LEARN INTERIOR DECORATION— 
AT HOME 


To plan a room in all its details, to buy furniture, floor 
and wall coverings, draperies, pictures and objets d'art 
and with them change an empty box-like space into a 
place of enchanting beauty and charm, is creative work 
of high order. 


But Interior Decoration rests upon definite and unchange- 
able laws and principles. You must thoroughly under- 
stand these laws and principles if your natural creative 
talent is to be given its full expression. And acquiring 
this knowledge may reveal in yourself hitherto unsus- 
pected creative abilities. 


These laws can be learned in a few months at the cost 
of a few minutes of thoughtful study a day—and reading 
that is neither dull or tedious—but literally fascinating— 
through 


THE ARTS & DECORATION HOME 
STUDY COURSE IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


Approved by the State Board of Regents of New York 


Created by well known authorities and conducted by 
Arts & Decoration Magazine, this course is thoroughly 
complete and authoritative. Thirty lessons covering every 
phase of decoration, period furniture and modern decora- 
Hon with over nine hundred illustrations, four costly text 
books and individual instruction throughout. Graduate 
students are equipped to begin the practise of interior 
decoration as a profession. 


SAVE MONEY. The ove this course gives 
you will save you many times its 
MAKE MONEY cost in the furnishing and deco- 
ration of your home and add 
vastly to your enjoyment, enriching your life as have the 
study of art and music. 


AF ASCIN ATING For the cultured man and 
C AREER woman no career could be 

more enjoyable, since the 
very nature of it compels intimate contact with the most 


beautiful products of the arts and crafts, and the rewards 
of success are as large as those of any other protession. 


pee 
BH ARTS & DECORATION, 
§ Home Study Course, 
1 116 East 16th Street, 
Send for this § New York City 
coupon today 1 Please send me your booklet describing the Home Study 
__Free. : Course in Interior Decoraticn. 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
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TRIPLE YOUR 


ADVERTISING 


APPROPRIATION 


Says John H. Livingston, Jr. 


President, Fifth Avenue Bus Advertising Co. 


ee. appropriations are go- 
ing to be larger—much larger— 


this winter and next year, for very ob- 
vious and good reasons. The Revenue 
Act of 1936 is going to take up to 27% 
of undistributed profits. Whatever 
profits are made that are not paid out to 
stockholders, subject to certain credits 
and adjustments, will be subject to the 
new Federal surtax ranging up to 27%. 
According to a reliable authority, the 
larger corporations are not going to pay 
out their entire year’s profits as divi- 
dends and so empty their treasuries and 
perhaps incur short term debt. There- 
fore most corporations will pay some 
surtax. 


There is, however, a way of avoiding 
the higher rates by using profits for pres- 
‘ent and future benefits which Uncle 
Sam sanctions and—if your profits are 
large enough—in effect gives you up to 
27% discount on it—that is by making 
- greater use of the advertising space 
available in newspapers, magazines, 
buses, etc. Increased expenditures for 
advertising space should result in larger 
net earnings and larger net earnings will 


be needed for reserves, dividend dis- 
bursements and taxes if the principle in- 
corporated in the new Act remains un- 
changed. It becomes a matter of adver- 
tising and taxes out of normal earnings, 
or increased advertising and taxes out of 
increased earnings. Uncle Sam can dis- 
pute many kinds of expenditures but it 
has been definitely established that 
advertising is a legitimate business ex- 
pense and in the end tends to increase the 
taxes collected by the Government be- 
cause it invariably is productive of in- 
creased profits and increased dividends. 


Undoubtedly advertising mediums 
are showing advertisers throughout the 
country what it means to increase their 
advertising appropriations. Regardless 
of the fact that they may have a some- 
what selfish motive, the fact remains 
that increased earnings for many cor- 
porations depend on aggressive sales 
methods and effective advertising and 
the new Revenue Act is, to all intents 
and purposes, a clarion call for larger 
and more diversified advertising appro- 
priations—some of which we know will 
come to the Fifth Avenue buses. 


ee ee re eer 


+ E. R. Vogel of the Canal Zone ana J. 
E. Campon, of East Orange, N. J., play 
shuffleboard on the sunny top deck. 
There is every kind of shipboard game. 


% Decks are broad and spacious—well 
shaded, yet open to plenty of sun. 
Here you'll enjoy casual strolls . 
pleasant hours of deck-chair relaxation. 


HE famous “Big 3’’ Sunshine Route now includes a 

visit to Acapulco, Mexico, one of the most interesting 
and scenic ports of Mexico’s west coast. Arrangements can 
be made for motor service over magnificent modern high- 
ways direct to Mexico City and inland points. 


Coast to Coast, Ist Class from $190 (from $225, depending 
upon season). Tourist Cabin from $125. Sailings fortnightly 
throughout the year. 


Circle Tours to California and Mexico, one way by sea, one 
way rail or air. Special home-town to home-town combination 
rates. Wide choice of overland routes and stopovers. 


9-Day Havana All-Expense Tour from New York from $140 
for everything aboard ship; room, bath and meals for three 
days in Havana and sightseeing. 


16-17 Day All-Expense Cruise Tours to the Caribbean, 
Panama and South America. Sailings all year round. Special 
folder on request giving complete itineraries. 


Ask your travel agent for further details 


Panama Pati Ie Line 


International Mercantile Marine Co., 1 Broadway and 
601 Fifth Ave., New York. Offices in principal cities. 


% Whe elevators on the “Big 3” are par- 
ticularly popular at mealtime . . . take 
you right to the entrances of spacious, 
air-conditioned dining rooms. 


% Havana, Panama and Acapulco, Mexico, are 
famed for their magnificent tropical beauty. Ke 
And at all three places you have plenty of | 
time ashore for sightseeing and shopping. 


to—or from— 


CALIFORNIA 


on the famous “Big 3” ~ 
* 


Lia PEP TP AVE Pete 


The CALIFORNIA, the VIRGINIA 
and PENNSYLVANIA—largest, 
most popular ships—fastest j 
schedules coast to coast . . . Here's 
a candid cameralog of this 5600- 
mile fortnight’s voyage that in- 
cludes visits to HAVANA, the 
PANAMA CANAL and Acapulco, 
MEXICO. 


* Tropical Gatun Lake is one of the many 7 
fascinating high lights of the Panama 7 


Canal. You go through by day so you ~ 
won’t miss any of the sights. 


* If swimming’s your strong point, oF 
your ambition a coat of tan—make @ 
daily visit to one of the two outdoor 
pools. Here’s Miss Frances Ford of 
Boston getting ready for her morning 
plunge. 1 


The “Big 3” 
s.s. CALIFORNIA 


s.s. VIRGINIA 


s.s. PENNSYLVANIA — 
(33,000 tons each) “ 


